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COMPARE THIS TOOTHBRUSH With any 
other. You will see two important 







differences. First note the way the 






small head is bent at a sharp angie. 






Then note the thin shank near the 






head. These features make it easy 






for you to reach every exposed 






surface and crevice of your teeth 






—back and front, inside and out. 






ay The unique design of the Squibb 






Angle Toothbrush was developed 






after long study by a practicing 





dentist. You'll find this brush re- 






markably efficient. Your choice of 





hard or medium bristles. 
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HE WEARS 


1008 


shoes 


BEFORE HE TAKES 
ONE STEP eorere 
a oo" ute 


’ 


fn 





ce? : ati 


step, his feet go through five stages 
of development...and it’s up 


to you to see that in each ee, 
of these stages he wears the Pgs yer? 2 

* oe” 
proper shoe. : cee oa 
For his first kicks in the ‘%, .. 


crib, there are Trimfoot Baby 
Deer KICKERS. For later stages, CREEP- 
ERS, CRAWLERS, and TRAINERS, and 


for that important first step, there are Trim- | 


foot Pre-School WALKERS. 


All are research-designed by Trimfoot for | 


5-Point Foundation Fitting. There’s enough 
height, width, length, and 
fullness of instep to let baby’s . 
feet grow naturally. And ..°*"" .¢! 
Trimfoot’s patented “‘Cuddle- ,* <a> '~ 
Back”’ heel lets the shoe cling 
naturally without tight, in- 
jurious lacing. 
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Trimfoot Baby Deer and Pre- 
School Shoes are moderately 
priced from $1.00 to $2.85. 
Scientifically fitted to your 
baby’s feet at shoe or depart- 
4 ment stores, 
eon” 
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FREE — Valuable Book- 
let. “Care of Growing 
Feet”’ will help you 


start your child on f . 

the road to normal Wik geneity 
foot development. : ; ; 
Write Dept. O-9, vt A f 
Trimfoot Company, j he  - 


Farmington, Mo., for 
your copy TODAY. 
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GABY DEER 
SHOES 


PRE-SCHOOL 
SHOES 
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Three Authors 


The authors of the article on 
“Malaria—Man’s Friend,” Lieut. Col. 
HILTON S. READ, M.D., Major FRED- 
ERIC T. BECKER, M.D., and Captain 
LAWRENCE I. KAPLAN, M.D., are 
on the staff of the Army’s Finney 
General Hospital in Georgia. Colonel 
Read, chief of the medical service at 
the hospital, practiced as an internist 


in Atlantic City before the war. 
Major Becker, chief of Finney’s 
Dermatology and Syphilology Sec- 


tion, was a dermatologist and syphi- 
lologist practicing in Duluth in his 
pre-army days. Captain Kaplan, in 
civilian life a member of the house 
staff of the Mount Sinai Hospital in 
New York, is chief of the neuro- 
isyphilis section of Finney Hospital. 





Knows Children 


A psychiatric social worker in 
the child guidance program of the 
Central Michigan Children’s Clinic, 
JAMES BENJAMINS was formerly a 
teacher in Hart, Mich. It was dur- 
ing this teaching period, says Mr. 
Benjamins, that he discovered how 
little he really knew about children, 
and he determined then to try to find 
out more about what makes them 
what they are and how to help them 
‘in their difficulties. Working toward 
this ambition, Mr. Benjamins became 
associated with the Family and Chil- 
'dren’s Service in Ann Arbor, leaving 
‘it in 1943 to join the staff of the 
|Children’s Clinic. He is married and 
‘has two children of his own—a boy 
‘of 4 years and a girl of 7 months. 
His article, “This Business of Wean- 
ing,” begins on page 205. 


Urges Training 

First Lieut. ARTHUR F. BYRNES 
received his bachelor’s degree from 
| Manhattan College in New York and 
‘his master’s degree from Springfield 
(Mass.) College in 1942. For two 
‘years he taught at Springfield and 
[then joined the Army Air Corps. 
| Since entering the service, Lieutenant 
‘Byrnes has been associated with 
| physical training for aviation cadets, 
helping to write the curriculum for 
and teaching at the Air Forces Physi- 
‘cal Training Instructors School. He 
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is now director of the physical train- 
ing program at the Amarillo Army 
Air Field, Amarillo, Texas. Turn to 
page 192 for Lieutenant Byrnes’ arti- 
cle on veterans’ health. 


VD Specialist 


WALTON H. Y. SMITH, M.D., au- 
thor of the article on “Venereal Dis- 
ease Tests for the Masses,” is director 
of the Division of Venereal Disease 
Control in the Alabama Department 
of Public Health. Born in Ottawa, 
Canada, Dr. Smith received his medi- 
cal degree in 1923 from MeGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, and his Certifi- 


cate in Public Health from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1934. He has 
been affiliated with the Alabama 


State Health Department for the past 
eleven years. 


Dental Writer 
MURRAY RAYBIN, D.D.S., holds 


his bachelor’s degree from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, his 
master’s degree from Columbis UU ni- 
versity, and his doctor’s degree from 
New York University. Dr. Raybin 
has held many clinics on subjects of 
dental hygiene in various local den- 
tal societies and has conducted post- 
graduate courses under the auspices 
of the First District Dental Society 
of New York for the past two years. 


Sandwiches Time 


Although MYRA CARR is a_ house- 
wife, mother, and den mother to a 
troop of Cub Scouts, she still finds 


time to turn out articles for many 
magazines, including HyGeta, in 


which her baffling test-tube animal 
quiz appears this month. Mrs. Carr 
grew up in Indiana and received her 
bachelor’s degree from Antioch Col- 
lege, where she majored in literature 
and social science. Experience with 
medical subjects was collected while 
she was medical secretary to a group 
of physicians, and her writing back- 
ground has included a_ period 
advertising copywriter. Nowadays 
Mrs. Carr sandwiches her writing 
activities in between taking care of 
her husband, 11 year old son, and 
Dutch Colonial house. 
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B -_ Professionally prescribed 


when needed to make 
omfortable. 
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SOFT-LITE LENS COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK TORONTO « LONDON 
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Py M” VesPant is carefully sized according to the measure- 
2 4 ments of thousands of boys and girls. It’s so easy to take a 
R~,' child’s vertical truck measurement and get a comfortable fit. 
a a 
Ly # { | *Knitted, of course, for greater comfort, longer wear, better looks. 
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“LABEL MOTHERS 


TWO-PIECE BUTTON-TOGETHER 
KNIT TRAINING SUIT 
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For Boys and Girls 
to Six 


| 





Wider, deeper drop 
seat—easier to pull 

down, more comfort- 

able, safer. 

There are two fundamentally important reasons why this 
cleverly conceived garment is achieving more wide-spread 


popularity every day ... among mothers and children alike. 


Elastic holds seat in 
place—will not sag. 


1. FUNCTIONALLY... it meets the need for a garment to finish off 
the final stages of a child’s training. With ‘‘M”’ VesPant the 
youngster quickly learns to dress and undress himself, and to 
attend to his own toilet needs. 

2. PsyCHOLOGICALLY .. 
graduate from the baby class into “‘growing-up” styles. And 
watch him “strut” his new-found independence! 


. it satisfies the youngster’s urgent desire to 
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Letters from Readers 











Takes Exception 
To the Editor: 

Without wishing to be a dampener 
of enthusiasm, I would like to point 
out two things to F. G. Swanson of 
Tyler, Tex. (see HyGeta December 
1945). First, that as yet evolution 
of species is not conclusively proved, 
and second, though it were a fact, it 
would not warrant the belief in re- 
incarnation. Though there is no 
repugnance to the theory of evolu- 
tion if the creation of each indi- 
vidual rational soul is admitted, it 
is metaphysically impossible that a 
specific human sot could return 
after death into different matter than 
its own. The other alternative, a true 
resurrection, would demand a mira- 
cle, hope in which would be over- 
optimistic, EMERY Des ROCHERS 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Corrects Titles 
To the Editor: 

How in heaven’s name can an 
organization cultivating the good 
will of dentists use the frayed term, 
“dentists and doctors”? Seventy 
thousand dentists in America rise to 
suggest you say “dentists and phy- 
svat ~ 99 , r 
sicians. KINLEY K. ADAMS 
Salem, Ore. 


From Puerto Rico 
To the Editor: 

I think that HyGEIA is a magazine 
that should be read by every edu- 
cated person who wishes to be well 
informed of the advances in medi- 
cine and of how to be in good health. 
I had the privilege of reading HyGe1a 
while I was studying at the Poly- 
technic Institute of San German, P. R. 

MonSItTA RODRIGUEZ 
Anasco, Puerto Rico 


Subscriber Approves 
To the Editor: 

Congratulations on a wonderful 
and most instructive and interesting 
magazine. May its popularity in- 
crease by “leaps and bounds” during 
the New Year. 

Mrs. Love B. Davipson 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Requests Address 
To the Editor: 

I have enjoyed the article, “One 
Eye Sees Everything,” by Phyllis 
Duke-Elder, which appeared in the 
December HyGeta. Please give me 
Dr. Duke-Elder’s address, as I would 
like to write to her. 

Brooklyn, N. Y Puitip RABINOW!ITZ 
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Painted by Miron Sokole 


To help your doctor save life in appendicitis: 


1. Suspect all stomach pain—No matter where the pain starts, or 
whether it is dull or sharp, call your physician at once. Early 
diagnosis in appendicitis not only prevents serious complications 
but saves lives. 


2. Lie down and rest while waiting for the doctor. Do not rub 
. the abdomen. Take nothing except water. Above all, use no laxa- 
tives, no enema, no home remedies. 


3. Follow instructions faithfully—If the doctor says an operation 
is essential, take his advice. Delay may cause the appendix to 
rupture and cost a life. 


FINE PHARMACEUTICALS SINCE 


18 86 
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“You know about the side that 


hurts and causes alarm. But 
according to recent figures, of 
279,000 persons with inflamed 
appendixes which might have 
ruptured, more than 97% recovered, 
thanks to prompt diagnosis and 
good surgery. Whenever a surgeon 
leaves the operating room 

and says, ‘Everything is going to be 
all right,’ you know that someone 
called him in time. This year 

it may be your turn to help save 


a life. Heed and report early 


warnings of appendicitis.” 


Vou oat 


Upjohn 


KALAMAZOO 99 MICHIGAN 





Copyright 1946, The Upjohn Company 


“YOUR DOCTOR SPEAKS”—thirteenth in a series sponsored by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through current medical knowledge 











Your eye : 





is a sensitive barometer < 





of health. The eye’s condition 


helps the diagnosis not only of 


~» 
its ailments, « SG 





but often of 
those in sean ae of the body. 


Prolonged headaches 





faulty vision mean you should 
see a competent eye specialist. 


Common faults like nearsighted- 





and astigmatism can be helped 


by properly fitted glasses. => 


Remember—your eyes are good Metropolitan Life 


for a lifetime, if they get the care In surance Company 
they need! (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 43% 

Frederick H. Ecker, 4 
For further information on eye- ee 


health, send for your free copy of 


Leroy A, Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


i Metropolitan’s Booklet, 36-2. 1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1946—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 














HYGEIA 
Subscriber Objects 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Saul R. L- of Detroit has 
subscribed to HyGet1a for ten or so 
years for me. I recently asked him 
to discontinue the subscription, as 
after a number of years the articles 
seem repetitive to me. They are not 
very constructive, the essence being 
always to “see your doctor.” 

Mrs. G. Q. QUITTNER 
Painesville, Ohio 





Suggests Articles 
To the Editor: 

From the issues of your publica- 
tion which I have read, I have con- 
cluded that you have difficulty select- 
ing topics for leading articles which 
can be made interesting to the gen- 
eral reader. Upon this assumption | 
suggest topics for articles as follows: 

1. What is a nervous breakdown? 

2. Articles on psychiatry and/or 
personality analysis. 

3. Articles giving the history of the 
discovery and development of the 
sulfa drugs, ete. 

4. Material dealing with the lead- 
ing principles involved in the study 
of heredity, including historical ma- 
terial re Mendel, etc. 

5. Principles applied in the use of 
serums. 

6. The story of quinine. 

With best wishes for your suc- 
cess, I remain (Cyarves E. Lewis 
Chicago, IIl. 


Buys Subscription 
To the Editor: 

I am enclosing my check for a 
year’s subscription to HyGe1a. I have 
been buying it from the newsstands 
for several years, but I have been 
told that they don’t carry it any 
more. Fortunately my dentist has 
saved me his for the past few 
months, but it will be much nicer if 
I have my own, because I like to 
keep them. I don’t know if it is of 
any interest to you, but I would like 
to add that, even though I am a dog 
lover, I am very much in favor of 
animal experimentation. 


New York, N. Y. JERRY MIACO 


Supplement 
To the Editor: 
For the past three years I have 
used HYGEIA as a supplementary 
text in my hygiene class. I generally 
write out a set of exercises for each 
article, which the student must do 
for completion of assignment. Mos! 
of the issues are well adapted to our 
work. As it usually takes a week to 
cover each issue, 9 weeks in the 
1944-45 school year were spent with 
HYGEIA. S. M. Po.icu 
Caspian, Mich. 
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BACKACHE 


One of the frequent causes of back- 
ache is the inequality in the length 
of the legs which is known as short 
leg backache. 

Many times this cause, if recog- 
nized, is disregarded and considered 
unimportant. In discussing this com- 
mon complaint, John M. Buter, M.D., 
states in the Journal Lancet that sev- 
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eral points should be emphasized 

from the basis of physiology and 

anatomy. 
He explained that the body is| 


normally supported by bone with | 
ligaments to keep the bone structure 
unified and to limit the range of mo- 
tion. The muscular system serves the 
purpose of restoring the bony seg- 
ments to a state of equilibrium once 
this state has been disturbed. 

Normally with the body in a stand- 
ing position, the weight of the upper 
body is supported by the spine and at 
the pelvis is transferred so that the 
body weight is distributed equally 
between the two legs. 

Symptoms are many and varied. 
Patients may frequently complain of 
pain in some region of the back 
and next in frequency is nervousness 
and the fact that they become easily 
fatigued. Other complaints may in- 
clude an inability to sleep, pains 
radiating around the chest, pains in 
the legs and knees, head and neck 
pains, and pains in the arms and 
shoulders. 

Many patients who seek relief from 
backache can be diagnosed by observ- 
ing their gait and standing habits. 
In men, it may be frequently noted 
that the belt of the trousers does not 
set parallel with the floor but tips 
to one side. In women, one hip is 
more prominent and the hollow of 
the flank is less on one side. One 
shoulder is, almost without excep- 
lion, carried low and in watching 
these patients walk it is easy to 
notice the heavy step on the short 
leg side. 

One finds too that when the patient 
is asked to stand squarely on both 
feet that he is prone to stand with 
the weight entirely on one leg while 
he uses the other merely as a balance 


prop. 
In determining the amount of 
shortening the first check is leg 


ineasurement. An accurate method 
after the patient is flat on his back, 
is to grasp the feet and exert a slight 
amount of traction. Measurement is 
then made from the front of the 
pelvic bone down to the inner side 
of the ankle bone. 

Final check is to have the patient 
Stand without shoes and build up 
under the short leg, with wooden 
plates or with magazines, the amount 
needed to raise the low side of the 
pelvis until the horizontal plane of 
the pelvis is parallel with the floor. 
Sufficient lift should be given to the 
short leg to level the pelvis. Occasion- 
ally one may find a patient whose 





back has so much muscle spasm that 
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Better Family Health 
THROUGH BETTER FOOD PREPARATION 


“ GUARDIAN SERV 


Scientifically Constructed for 
Way, thereby retaining more 
of the natural Flavors, Colors, 
Vitamins and Minerals in Foods. 


Beautifully Designed tor serv- 

ing foods at the table . . . Dual- 
purpose Guardian Service not 
only makes the Food Prepara- 
tion easier, but adds Charm 
and Distinction to the Dining 
Room Table. 


Fe ea | 


, i 
t= 


1 poses spent in the kitchen is pleasur« 
time with Guardian Service! For with 
Guardian Service you can prepare foods 
with mouth-watering full flavor and nat 
ural color . . . and then whisk them to th 
table piping hot in the same handsom« 
units. 
There’s less waste in foods prepared th« 
Guardian Service way . . . less work, too 
You can 


cook an entire meal over one burner set 


And practically no shrinkage 


to a pinpoint flame. 














Just think of top-of-stove baking, roast 
ing and broiling in a cooler kitchen . . . of 
fresh fruits and vegetables prepared in 
their own moisture . . . of frying with the 
use of less fats. 

Steamy cooking odors are banished .. . 
Guardian Service self-sealing glass covers 
allow visual cooking. Truly, Guardian 
Service is supreme in the modern kitchen 
... the key to work-free and worry-fre« 
meals .. . to better family health through 
better food preparation. 


GUARDIAN SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


Avveenssso 
cs" \ is available only through authorized 
pe Personal Representatives. 


CENTURY METALCRAFT CORP. 
DEPT. H, 6 No. Hamlin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me free of charge postpoid, 
a copy of your new brochure “Better Family Health 
Through Better Food Preparation.'' No obligation 


Nome__ 
Address___ 
State__ 


TE ——— 


| COPYRIGHT 1945 CENTURY METALCRAFT CORP. 
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O determine the cause of sneezing . . . especi- 

ally if it persists... is, of course, a task for 
your physician. Consult him as to whether your 
sneezing is caused by a common “cold” or is the 
result of sensitivity to cosmetic allergens. 


It may be a simple matter to control sneezing, and 
other allergenic manifestations, by using Marcelle 
hypo-allergenic Cosmetics. They are formulated 
especially for the allergic woman... known aller- 
vens have been omitted or reduced to a minimum. 
Ask your physician about the benefits of using 
these especially prepared cosmetics. Excellent for 
normal skin, too. 


Acceptable for advertising in publications of the American 
Medical Association for 14 years. 


Hencell MARCELL COSMETICS, we. 


 MVPO-BLLERCENIC 


COSMETICS 1741 North Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 














HYGEIA 
it will not aline immediately and may 
take time to return to its neutral 
position after the precipitating strain 
has been removed. 

After the amount of shortening has 
been determined, the patient is in- 
structed to compensate for it by one 
of the following methods. With 
women wearing a cuban type hee! 
they are asked to compensate for 
one half inch difference by having 
one fourth inch put on the heel of 
the short leg and having one fourth 
inch removed from the heel of the 
long leg shoe. Often a one fourth inch 
lift can be placed on the inside of 
the short leg shoe. 

Any alteration such as adding to a 
heel, cutting off a heel or a combina- 
tion of these two, or pads _ placed 
under the heel in the shoe will 
usually accomplish the purpose in 
women, who are more accustomed to 
walking with the weight thrust more 
toward the forward part of the foot, 

If the legs are of equal length the 
horizontal plane of the pelvis is 
parallel with the floor and the body 
weight is transferred equally to the 
legs without the use of muscle action 
or ligament strain. 

If the parallelism of the horizontal 
plane of the pelvis with the floor is 
disturbed and the pelvis drops down 
on one side, the spine can no longer 
maintain postural balance. In order 
to maintain this balance, the muscles 
and ligaments of the spine must come 
into use. This results in the establish- 
ment of a pain and fatigue-producing 
mechanism. 

The various names that have been 
applied to conditions falling under 
this category are evidence that they 
have been improperly understood. 
Back trouble diagnosed as weak back, 
hysterical back, neurasthenic spine, 
railroad spine, irritable spine, pelvic 
backache, chronic lumbago, and 
sacroiliac relaxation are examples of 
conditions often due to these mechan- 
isms. 

These backaches are usually more 
common in women than in men and 
are especially prevalent among those 
who are chronically weak and tired, 
and are more often found in the 20 


| to 50 age group. 


In men great changes cannot be 
made in heel heights without greal 
difficulty. Consequently, they are ad- 
vised to have the shoe on the shor! 
leg side half-soled and make the hee! 
adjustments where the difference is 
one half inch. When the leg short- 
ness is greater than one half inch, 
it is better to put more lift on the 
sole rather than to make too much 
change in the heels alone. 





GLAUCOMA—EYE DISEASE 


By JEROME S. PETERSON, M.D. 


Coming in HYGEIA 
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The Battle Against Cancer 


—An Editorial by MORRIS FISHBEIN 


MONG the most conspicuous problems in the control of cancer is the difficulty of 
getting the patient to seek medical care soon enough to permit medicine to do 
for him all that can be done. In many instances patients frequently delay 

because of ignorance or fear in seeking medical care. In some instances, of course, 
doctors fail to carry out enough scientific study to detect the presence of cancer that is 
not easily detectable. This means that more and more education is needed in regard 
to the importance of early recognition and treatment of cancer. If people would only 
try to call attention to suggestive symptoms as soon as they are noticed and if there 
were available everywhere opportunities for immediate consultation with physicians 
who had access to the necessary aids for diagnosis, the number of needless deaths from 
cancer would be greatly decreased. 

In Great Britain, under the British Cancer Act of 1939, the country is divided into 
regions in which there are available diagnostic units, treatment centers and facilities 
for the care of advanced cases. A similar program is now in process of development 
for the United States with the aid of funds to be provided by the American Cancer 
Society. Both the American Medical Association and the American College of Sur- 
geons are cooperating in the development of principles and practices which should 
make this plan effective. 

Regardless, however, of the facilities and the medical advice that are available, 
these can do little to reduce the total number of unnecessary deaths unless people learn 
to overcome their fears and to seek the aid of these facilities at the earliest possible 
moment. In Sweden under a government system there are available to the people free 
diagnostic services and free transportation to government clinics with easy access to 
surgery and radium. Nevertheless, these facilities do not seem to have reduced mate- 
rially either the deaths from cancer or the death rates. In a personal inquiry made to 
the physician in charge of one of the great cancer centers—the Radium Hemmet in 
Stockholm—he said that the public still fears cancer so greatly as to postpone the visit 
to the general practitioner in rural areas, who is in the vast majority of cases the first 
physician consulted. 

In the United States cancer of the breast caused 16,140 deaths in 1943; cancer of 
the uterus caused 16,968 deaths; cancer of the larynx caused 1,490 deaths; cancer of 
the tongue, 1,231 deaths; and cancer of the lips, 661 deaths. With the knowledge now 
available many of these deaths could have been prevented. These forms of cancer are 
in the majority of instances curable in their early stages. The figures cited indicate 
great possibilities if educational and medical facilities can be utilized to the utmost in 
getting the patient to the doctor as soon as possible and making available to the doctor 
modern methods for diagnosis and treatment. 
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HEALTHY 
GUMS 


By MURRAY RAYBIN 


N order to have a better understanding of 
healthy gums we must seek the answers to 
these questions. Of what use are the gums? 

What is the difference between healthy and un- 
healthy gums? What agents produce gum dis- 
ease? How can one prevent unhealthy gums? 

The purpose of the firm, pinkish gum tissue 
is to protect the bone and membrane supporting 
the teeth. The triangular extensions of the 
eulms between the teeth, prevents irritating sub- 
stances from lodging between the teeth. If these 
collarlike structures of gum are weakened or 
destroyed, the result is injury to the supporting 
tissues (the gums, supporting membrane and 
the bone). 

Healthy and unhealthy gums can be distin- 
guished by looking in the mirror. Are the 
gums pink and translucent? Do they hug the 
enamel around the teeth and fill the spaces 
between them? Can they withstand pressure 
without bleeding? If an aflirmative answer can 
be given to all these questions, then the gums 
are probably healthy. If these healthy. condi- 
tions do not all exist, one had better see his 
dentist without delay. 
characteristics of unhealthy gums. 

They are usually reddish or have a bluish 
linge. This darker color may be evident around 
the margins of the gums or it may include the 
triangular portion between the teeth. They may 
be shiny and swollen. Often they do not hug 
the teeth tightly. In between the teeth, the 
gums may not fully fill the spaces since the 
tissue has been destroyed. The gum margins 
may be rounded. Pressure may cause bleeding, 
soreness or even pain. If these conditions are 
present, the dentist should be consulted at once. 

For many years dentists have been seeking 
the cause of gum trouble and pyorrhea. They 
soon realized that the search for the sole cause 
was futile. They encountered numerous causes, 
and each individual case was often the result 


Here are some of the 


of several of the following agents: Unequal 
biting pressure; wedging of food particles be- 
tween the teeth; deposits of foreign material on 
the teeth, and other irritants; lack of or incor- 
rect application of toothbrushing and gum mas- 
sage; improper diet; pregnancy. 

Unequal biting pressure may cause serious 
trouble. When one chews, the pressure exerted 
on his teeth may be as much as 150 pounds. 
If this biting pressure is unequally distributed, 
some teeth receive more strain than they can 
withstand, with the result that the supporting 
lissue is injured. To prevent this from happen- 
ing missing teeth should be replaced as soon as 
possible. When a tooth is extracted and nol 
replaced, the opposing and adjacent teeth move, 
losing normal contact with. their. neighboring 
teeth and pressure balance is disturbed. 

Irregularly placed teeth should. be corrected 
during childhood by a competent general prac- 
titioner or a dental specialist called an “ortho- 
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dontist.”. The so-called crooked teeth of child- 
hood, if not cared for, often mean trouble and 
pyorrhea in the adult. Bad habits, like biting ¢ 
thread with certain teeth, holding a pipe in a 
particular spot in the jaw or chewing on pencils, 
should be eliminated as these tend to disturb the 
balanced biting pressure. 

Food wedging between the teeth, called by 
dentists “food impaction” is another major fac- 
tor in gum trouble. Normally, suitable contact 
between two adjacent teeth and adequate 
erooves in the biting surfaces of normal teeth 
prevent the food from wedging. When ridges 
and grooves on the biting surfaces are worn 
smooth, food is easily forced between the teeth 
by one tooth acting as a plunger against two 
opposing teeth. When decay occurs in the 
so-called “in-between” surfaces, the adjacent 
teeth no longer make contact, and food is easily 
wedged between them. This food acts as a 
cum irritant. To prevent the wedging of food 
between the teeth, thorough semiannual exami- 
nations by a dentist are necessary. With the 
aid of models and x-rays, the dentist can cor- 
rect conditions producing food impactions. 

The third and perhaps most frequent irri- 
tating agent producing gum disorders is deposits 
of foreign matter on the teeth. When these are 
hard they are called calculus or tartar by the 
dentist. Calculus is brought to the teeth by the 
mouth juices and is deposited as tiny grains; 
these may accumulate around the necks of the 
teeth. This may result in sore gums that bleed 
at the slightest pressure and irritation of both 
the gums and the supporting membranes. 

To prevent this accumulation of foreign mat- 
ter, the dentist should be consulted so that he 
can thoroughly clean the teeth. The toothbrush 
and other tooth cleaning and gum massaging 
implements should be used conscientiously, and 
as carefully and as frequently as the dentist 
advises. Poor mouth hygiene does much dam- 
age by allowing irritating foreign material to 
accumulate around the gum margins. Cleanli- 
ness of the teeth and suitable stimulation of the 





Holding a pipe with certain 
teeth may cause trouble 
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gums by massage must be accomplished by 
proper home care. 

Improper diet tends to produce unhealthy 
gums. Overcooked soft foods lessen the neces- 
sity for vigorous jaw exercise. The blood in the 
gums and supporting membranes becomes slug- 
gish. Furthermore the outer layer of the gums 
remains thin and soft, and there is no adequate 
protection against bacteria. 

Lack of vitamins and other food deficiencies 
lower the resistance of the gums to disease. 
This is particularly true when there is a defi- 
ciency of vitamins B and C, 

To prevent dietary deficiencies, the dentist 
and the physician plan a proper balanced diet. 
This should include some tough, fibrous foods 
which require chewing and will stimulate the 
circulation of blood in the gums and promote 
the growth of a protective layer on the gums. 

Pregnancy causes a woman to become more 
susceptible to gum _ disturbances. Bleeding 
around the gum margins and swelling about one 
or more teeth may be present. It is often 
believed that these conditions of pregnancy will 
disappear when the pregnancy is over. This is 
not true. Often the gum condition persists. 
Therefore it is important that a woman see her 
dentist during the earliest months of pregnancy 
to prevent and cure decay and gum disorders. 

There are many ways to prevent gum trouble. 
The toothbrush and other mouth hygiene imple- 
ments should be used correctly, conscientiously 
and often. Foods rich in minerals and vitamins 
should be included in the diet as suggested by 
the physician and the dentist. It is important 
to get natural daily stimulation from raw, tough, 
fibrous foods, like celery and raw carrots. 

If the foreign matter on the teeth cannot be 
removed with the toothbrush, it should be re- 
moved by the dentist. If these deposits are due 
to incorrect diet, overeating, or improper tooth 
cleaning, the dentist will (Continued on page 231) 


Biting or chewing on pencils is another cause 
of tooth trouble — particularly among children 
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ALIGNED malaria is now gainfully em- 


ployed. It is the “blockbuster” in the 

war on syphilis of the brain and spinal 
cord. The cause of syphilis is professionally 
known as a spirochete. To cure syphilis, every 
spirochete in the body must be killed. An 
arsenic preparation until recently was accepted 
as the best spirocheticide. Penicillin may 
eventually supplant it. Satisfactory results can 
be obtained only when the drug is in contact 
with the spirochete. This is accomplished by 
injecting it into the blood stream. 

The stages of syphilis are the primary sore, 
the secondary skin eruptions and the tertiary or 
late stage of invasive destruction. In this late 
stage, the heart, liver, bones or brain and spinal 
cord (neurosyphilis) may be affected. Theories 
have been advanced to explain why one spi- 
rochete attacks the liver, a second the heart and 
large blood vessels and a third the bones during 
this invasion. But these explanations remain 
only plausible speculations. 

Four years after the appearance of the pri- 
mary sore, 30 to 50 per cent of infected cases 
may develop neurosyphilis, the most stubborn 
form of the disease. Why spirochetes choose to 
attack the brain and spinal cord is still undeter- 
mined. One theory suggests that inadequate, 
interrupted or inefficient treatment increases the 
chance of involvement of the nervous system. 
Even excellent treatment may be followed by 
the development of neurosyphilis. When syphi- 
lis is recognized early and treated by the ac- 
cepted methods, approximately 3 per cent of 
the patients will develop neurosyphilis. If 
neglected or unrecognized for years, even if 
properly treated then, as many as 29 per cent 
may develop the disease. 

The small blood vessels in the nervous system 
may make it more difficult for the arsenic or 
penicillin to get at the spirochetes. The brain 
and spinal cord of some persons, on the basis of 
inherited biologic traits, may present more 
fertile soil for the spirochete; but again, there 
may be a form of spirochete with a special 
affinity for these organs. Neurosyphilis is sel- 
dom found in primitive people. 


Judicious use of arsenic or penicillin may 
overcome organized resistance and result in a 
negative blood Wassermann test. A Wasser- 
mann test of fluid obtained from tapping the 
spinal canal, however, may be positive even 
when the blood test is negative, and would indi- 
cate that the spirochete had “gone under- 
ground,” producing syphilis of the brain and 
spinal cord. Unless heroic treatment is promptly 
and correctly employed, this guerilla warfare 
may continue for a lifetime and result in crip- 
pled minds and nerves. 

Physicians have observed that frequently 
intercurrent infections associated with fever 
resulted in the arrest of neurosyphilis. In 1887, 
Dr. Wagner-Jauregg of Vienna suggested ma- 
laria as the fever disease giving promise of 
accomplishing that objective artificially. Little 
was done until 1917, when he again urged the 
use of malaria therapy, which then received a 
widespread and successful trial. In 1927 Dr. 
Wagner-Jauregg received the Nobel Prize for 
adding malaria to the means of offense against 
syphilis. Since that time, practically every large 
medical center has investigated the potentiality 
of fever as a cure for neurosyphilis. Many of 
them give enthusiastic support to artificially 
induced malaria as the most successful treat- 
ment. 

Why does malaria work? No one is certain— 
but it does. In 97 per cent of neurosyphilis 
patients to whom malaria is administered early 
in the disease, arrest is possible before the 
crippling of minds and nerves takes place. Fever 
alone does not seem to be the answer. The 
thermal death point of the spirochete is 114 F., 
a temperature no human being could survive. 
The mystic seat of body immunity—a group of 
cells in the liver, spleen, lymph glands and bone 
marrow—may eventually provide the explana- 
tion for the beneficial action of. malaria. Re- 
search experts, like Dr. Mark F. Boyd of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, believe that after the 
bite of the malaria-infected mosquito, the 
malaria parasites rendezvous in these cells. It 
is certain that the period between the bite of 
the mosquito and the development of chills and 
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fever is the missing link in malaria. Excision 
of the skin immediately after the bite of the 
mosquito does not recover the organism. The 
blood of a person who has been bitten by an 
infected mosquito may be safely used for trans- 
fusions several days after the bite without 
danger of transmitting malaria to the recipient. 
In other words, the malaria parasite has retired 
to some unknown retreat, considered by some 
to be located in the group of cells governing 
immunity to disease. 

During this period the parasite may be under- 
going development until it matures to the stage 
at which it can invade, live on, and destroy the 
red blood cells, thus causing chills, fever and 
anemia, the typical symptoms of malaria. One 
byproduct of this development to full growth 
may be a stimulation of the immunity-produc- 
ing system, with resultant increase in resistance 
to such a deadly foe as the spirochete of syphilis. 

In 1924 Bercovitz wrote to the Journal of the 
American Medical Association from Hainan 
Province in China, providing information 
gathered over eight years of residence there. 
Ninety per cent of the 3,000,000 population in 
that area had had attacks of malaria or at least 
carried the malaria parasites in their systems 
throughout the year. Although 50 to 60 per cent 
of them were infected with syphilis, neuro- 
syphilis was rarely found. He wondered if this 
practically universal infection with malaria pre- 
vented the spirochete from invading the tissues 
of the brain and spinal cord. That malaria was 
the agent in producing a defense against inva- 
sion of the nervous system by the spirochete 
seemed to be an almost logical assumption. It 
is this intangible quality that pushes the balance 
in favor of malaria over other methods of fever 
treatment, such as administering typhoid vac- 
cine or placing the patient in a mechanical fever 
cabinet. 

Recently, the Army designated a number of 
general hospitals to carry on this program of 
malaria therapy for neurosyphilis. Under the 
careful eye of the Surgeon General, selected 
Medical Corps specialists, in cooperation with 
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consultants to the Secretary of War picked from 
the top drawer of civilian physicians, are admin- 
istering and supervising the use of malaria in 
hundreds of young men in the Army. Difficulty 
has been encountered in some of these treatment 
centers because “domestic” strains of malaria 
would not cause infection in a certain per- 
centage of patients, particularly those from the 
Southeastern United States, where, because of 
long residence in a malarial climate, they had 
built up an immunity against this disease. But, 
by a strange twist of fortune, the more virulent 
type of malaria brought back from the jungles 
of the Southwest Pacific in the blood of many 
of our soldiers, has been used successfully to 
break down this immunity. In one center, 
approximately 10 per cent of the patients origi- 
nally inoculated with the “domestic” strain of 
malaria did not have adequate fever until they 
were reinfected with the “imported” Southwest 
Pacific strain. 

Seventy-five per cent of the patients being 
treated by the Army are in the asymptomatic 
stage of neurosyphilis. In these cases, mental 
and nervous symptoms have not yet appeared, 
but spinal fluid examinations were positive. In 
civilian life a large number of these cases may 
never have been diagnosed because of the recog- 
nized problems in public health. Few would 
have had the inclination or the economic ability 
to take this heroic treatment. The Army’s 
experience, in addition to benefiting those actu- 
ally treated, will have a large impact on future 
health policies by focusing the attention of phy- 
sicians on this form of treatment and increasing 
its early use. 

Malaria is a bad actor. To tame and employ 
it in useful channels requires special talents and 
unusual precautions that are not to be found 
in every community or medical facility. Every 
patient with neurosyphilis is not eligible for 
treatment by this method. The choice and 
employment of malaria in the treatment of 
neurosyphilis should only be made and super- 
vised by qualified experts. For malaria, long 
man’s foe, may thus become his friend. 
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Sonny Tults, the young medical student assigned to obstetrical 
duty during a diphtheria epidemic, is shown talking with the 
prospective father and neighbors. Veronica Lake is the nurse 


Miss Susie SLAGLE’S 


By MORRIS FISHBEIN 


A rooming house for medical students is in 
reality the star of the picture, Miss Susie Slagle’s, 
produced by Paramount Pictures, Inc. 

The house is maintained by spinster Miss 
Susie (Lillian Gish) with the aid of a faithful 
Negro servant, Hizer (J. Johnson). 
Through the years Miss Susie houses and advises 
small groups of 4-year medical students—many 
of whose fathers were also boarders with Miss 
Susie. 

Pug Prentiss (Sonny Tufts) applies for a room 
in Miss Susie’s house and is introduced to the five 
other medical students who are rooming there. 
The time is about 1910 and the scenes take place 
in and around the medical school of an Eastern 
city (Johns Hopkins). 

The boys are welcomed by Miss Susie and 
later by the dean of the medical school. 


Lewis 


Pug is determined to become a surgeon and 
he shows great promise despite his psychologic 
fear of seeing people die, the result of a tragedy 
He is encouraged in this 
field by the eminent surgeon, Dr. Faber (Morris 
Cernovsky). 


he witnessed as a boy. 


In one appealing scene Pug and his fellow 
students perform a delicate operation on a little 
boy’s dog that had been run over. This opera- 
tion, unknown to Pug, is witnessed by Dr. Faber 
who subsequently praises his work and tells 
Pug “that long tapering fingers don’t make a 
surgeon—it is study, timing and courage.” 

During the course of his studies Pug meets 
Gret Howe (Joan Caulfield) daughter of one of 
his instructors. Gret bluntly tells Pug she has 
made up her mind to marry a doctor and 
throughout the picture pursues him relentlessly 
and is ultimately successful. 

On Christmas Eve, Bert Riggs (Pat Phelan), 
another of Miss Susie’s boys, meets Nan Rogers 
(Veronica Lake), a student nurse. This picture 
returns Miss Lake to the white uniform she 
wore so effectively in “So Proudly We Hail,” 
and also marks the first period picture for her 
during her five-year career. 

Nan and Bert fall in love and Nan agrees 
to marry and return to China with him where 
his parents are missionaries. They plan to 
establish a small hospital there. 
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In the meantime, an epidemic of diphtheria 
sweeps the city and all medical students are 
drafted to handle other cases while the graduate 
physicians endeavor to combat and stop the dis- 
ease from spreading. 

During the annual Easter party at Miss Susie’s 
it is discovered that Bert has become stricken 
with the disease. Nan and Bert’s friends take 
turns at his bedside watching over him. Bert 
begins to sink during Pug’s watch and while he 
is pleading with Pug to help him, Pug, fear- 
stricken, runs away leaving him to die. 

The epidemic doesn’t abate immediately and 
Pug, feeling himself responsible for Bert’s death 
and wholly incompetent to take the lives of 
other people in his hands, refuses to handle 
several cases to which he is assigned by the 
medical school. 

As he is packing his clothes, preparatory to 
leaving the school—considering himself a com- 
plete failure—he is stopped by Miss Susie. 
Through her counseling, encouragement and 
belief in him—“none of my boys have ever failed 
to graduate, Pug”—he returns to the school. 

He is assigned to obstetrical duty and his 
nurse on his first case is Nan—whom he hasn’t 





Boning for his yearly examination, Sonny Tufts is 


shown here studying in the bathroom at Miss Susie's 


Veronica Lake and Sonny Tufts at bedside of prospective 
mother during a diphtheria epidemic. This is the first 
time Miss Lake meets Tufts following her fiance’s death 
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seen since the death of Bert. When they arrive 
at the prospective mother’s bedside, Pug’s cour- 
age again deserts him. He is distrait, and 
inadequate for the task ahead. It is finally the 
coolly contemptuous voice of Nan asking, “Shall 
we call another doctor?” that brings him to his 
senses. He assumes command of the situation 
and brings the mother through her ordeal 
safely. 

The picture ends pretty much as it begins— 
with Pug, who has secured the surgical intern- 
ship, walking down the steps of Miss Susie’s 
four years later as another medical student 
knocks on the door seeking lodging. 

Dr. Benjamin Sacks was the technical advisor 
for “Miss Susie Slagle’s” and spent six months 
on research for the film. Sets were constructed 
which reproduced a typical medical school of 
about 35 years ago. Four different types of 
laboratories were used containing more than 
5,000 props valued at more than $10,000 in medi- 
cal and surgical equipment. 

Ironically enough, while death is the greatest 
tragedy doctors have to meet in their work, the 
opportunity to play a death scene was welcomed 
by young Pat Phelan. It is considered an 
enviable part to actors for it is an opportunity 
for an individual dramatic and emotional scene. 





Mammoth drawing of heart, made by one of the 
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Here Billy DeWolfe, another of Miss Susie’s boys, 
demonstrates with a skeleton how he is going to 
waltz with the girls at the Christmas night dance 


— ~ 





‘‘He’s busted to pieces,’’ is what the little boy is tell- 











ing Sonny Tufts about his dog that has been run over. 
Tufts performs an operation that saves the anima! 


leading heart specialists of that time, is scrutinized 
by Sonny Tufts as he enters the rooming house 
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Is Your Child Afraid of Life? 


By BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


OME children are dominated by fear. At 
home, in the schoolroom and on the play- 
grounds, fear places stumbling blocks 

before them. “I’m afraid!” is the undoing of 
many promising children. 

Shyness, self consciousness or defeatism are 
some of the characteristics of children who are 
ruled by fear. 

To their parents these children turn for help 
and parents should be ready. After ascertaining 
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what type of fear dominates your child you will 
want to implant the idea that fear has no power, 
When the child is taught 
to face the issues of life, squarely and with conti- 
dence, fear will take to its heels. 
strength when put to the test and defied. 

Is your child dominated by fear? 
of life? 


compare your notes with the control answers. 


once it is challenged. 
Fear loses its 


Is he afraid 
Check the following questionnaire and 


CHILD AFRAID OF THE DARK? 


There are several ways of teaching a child not to fear the dark, 
Holding his hand and walking into a dark room with him may do the 
trick. The first attempt may not be entirely successful, but repeated 
experiments will conquer his fear of dark places. If a child finds it 
difficult to fall asleep because he is in a dark room, he may be helped 
if you light a small soft night lamp in the room. After the child gets 
the feeling of safety the lamp may be discontinued. 


DOES YOUR BOY COWER AT MENTION OF THE BOGEY MAN? 





DOES HE 


Ascertain if the child has been frightened in his infant days by some 
one having threatened to summon the bogey man or the policeman. 
Such methods are antiquated but if they have been used the child 
may retain the original fear. Stress the fact that there are no bogey 
men and that policemen help children. 


FEAR THE WEATHER? 


Primitive man was frightened by thunder, lightning and the storm until 
he learned to know the natural forces that caused these phenomena. 
When he learned to protect himself against threatening storms man 
outgrew his fears. If you will explain how the weather works, what 
brings the rain and the lightning the child will lose his fear. You 
might add a touch of poesy and remind the child that the weather 
man also brings the gentle snowflakes and the exquisite rainbow. 


IS HE HAUNTED BY INFANT MEMORIES? 





There is the case of a small boy who awakened one night, to find the 
sky ablaze from a neighborhood fire. The family was in panic lest the 
child see the flames. The child caught the contagion of the household 
in panic. Since then he associates a red sky with something ominous. 
As a result a beautiful sunset brings him no joy, only fear. Find out 
what it was in early childhood that roused such fears. Do all you can 
to dispel the feeling by demonstrating that the association of ideas 
no longer holds. 
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IS HE AFRAID OF STRANGERS? 






Get him to mingle with people—-many of them. Growing used to folks 
will eradicate the tendency to be afraid. 





DOES YOUR CHILD AGREE WITH EVERY ONE? 


Give your child the opportunity to express his opinion. Make him feel 
that little children should be heard as well as seen. Respect his 
opinions for what they are worth and accord him the privilege of 
stating his case. Expressing his own beliefs will make him less afraid 
to express a contrary opinion and he will learn to agree with others, 
only if their case is appealing. 


Teaching children not to play with insects, mothers often err in for- 
getting to teach the children to distinguish between the dangerous and 
the harmless ones. To. cause a child to run away from a beautiful 
butterfly is to make him miss a wholesome and gratifying experience. 
To instil in the heart of a child the feeling that insects are to be 
shunned is to encourage a feeling of hatred for some living creatures. 





IS THE CHILD AFRAID THERE IS SOMETHING THE MATTER WITH HIS 
CLOTHES? 


Get him to present himself before he leaves the house. Praise his 
appearance. This voluntary inspection will instil the belief that he 
has nothing to be ashamed of before others. In time he will become 
habituated to taking care of the small things and lose his fear of 
not being well groomed. 






© 
AFRAID TO PERFORM é 2) on MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS? 


Get your child to volunteer for his class play or even school dramatic 
society. Encourage him to take part in the elocution contest or school 
election. When he stands on the school platform, making a campaign 
speech for some friend who is running for office, he will grow to feel 
that audiences are human. Repeated experience will develop his self 
confidence. 


AFRAID THAT EVERY ONE IS TALKING ABOUT HIM? 


Do not whisper when your child is around. Let him hear all you say. 
That will show him that you have nothing to say about him that is 
derogatory. In time he will develop this feeling to embrace every one 
and will lose his fear that others are constantly talking about him. 


Pe... een OF THE WATER? 


i g at =, Make a game of tie situation. Remaining close to shore, place your 
- hands under the water, announcing that you are on a treasure hunt. 
Bring your hands from under the surface and display your find—oa 
colored pebble. Invite him to join in the hunt, holding his hand as 
you again submerge your fingers. Gradually you will find that he wil! 
be knee deep in water, engrossed in locating treasures. As he loses 
his fear, go farther from shore. He will follow you until one day he 
will feel quite at home in the water. 











AFRAID OF VIEWING HIS OWN BLOOD? 


Any time he cuts his finger administer first aid. At the same timc 
instruct him what to do in the emergency. Gradually get him to take 
over part of the procedure. When he learns to handle the situation he 
will lose his fear of blood, especially when his mind is taken up with 
the activity of doing something to stop its flow. 
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AFRAID OF 







AFRAID THAT 


AFRAID OF 


AFRAID OF 
OF THE WORLD? 
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SCHOOL TESTS AND REPORT CARDS? 


When it comes to school tests and report cards many factors enter 
into the child's fears. The teacher may drive fear into the hearts of 
the children with the manner in which she administers tests. She may 
picture dire consequences unless the class average is high, and woe to 
the culprit who reaches a mere 89 per cent! She may test the class 
with unduly difficult examples or not allow enough time for successful 
completion of the examination. 


AFRAID TO ASK MOTHER OR TEACHER FOR ASSISTANCE? 


Some children are afraid to ask for assistance because they tear being 
ridiculed. In the classroom some children refrain from asking for 
help because the teacher is known to respond unkindly, sometimes 
sarcastically. Radiate the feeling that there is no shame in asking 
for help if the job is too great for one’s ability. As to school diffi- 
culties, find out what’s what? If your child is afraid to osk his 
teacher for help find out what the trouble is. 


MAY LOSE OR HAS LOST SOMETHING? 


If your child grows panicky as he is about to leave for schoo! because 
he’s afraid he has left some of his school things behind, it would 
be a good idea to get him into the habit of preparing his school brief 
case the night before. Let him check his needs for the next day and 
place them in a definite spot so that he may find them as he is 
about to leave the house. When he develops this habit he will! lose 
his fear of going to school unprepared. 


READING HIS COMPOSITION BEFORE THE CLASS? 


If your child is afraid to read his compositions before the class it 
may be due to the fact that the teacher is not kindly disposed to her 
pupils. Give your child a hand with a little home preparation. Let 
him write and read a composition for you. Coach him in speaking 
his piece and when he reaches the stage he will know that his com- 
position is a good one and he will know how to present it to the 
audience. He will go to his class confident and unafraid. 


TRUST HIS OWN ABILITIES? 


When a child feels inferior and is dominated by the fear that his work 
does not reach desired standards, it is necessary to counter with the 
understanding that as far as parental appraisal is concerned the work 
is quite acceptable. Praise all things that are accomplished. Go out 
of your way to find commendation, and make the child feel that the 
world considers a child’s efforts satisfactory as long as he does not 
shirk. 


Allow your child to accompany you on your shopping trips. Coach 
him in the traffic routes and when he knows the way let him direct 
you the next time you go with him. Repeated journeys will give him 
the know-how and a feeling of security so that he will be no longer 
afraid of traveling alone. 


If your child is timid in his relationships with playmates and allows 
them to dominate him, it is sometimes desirable to goad him into 
standing up for himself. Challenge him to defy the bullies and do 
not berate him if he comes back with a black eye. Better a black eye 
than for your child to grow into a mollycoddle. 


THE UNSETTLED CONDITIONS 


The way to remove inner fears is to stress self confidence in getting 
things done. Explain to the youngster that humanity is equipped 
with a natural course-finder that is discovered in times of crisis. 
Times of distress call for solutions, and mankind eventually finds 
the right direction. Innumerable instences of this phenomenon may be 
cited from history. Confidence in his own strength and a feeling 
that he is not alone will bring new hope to your child. 








A LL the world’s a_ stage,” Shakespeare 
wrote in “As You Like It,” but in this 
instance Jefferson County, Alabama, 

was the stage. The actors were to be all persons 
between the ages of 14 and 50. Their role was 
to obey the state law and submit to a blood 
examination for syphilis. Two hundred and 
ninety-two thousand people were expected for 
this command performance. The audience was 
the rest of the country. Some would come to 
admire and applaud, and others would question 
and doubt. 

In the beginning we wondered if this could be 
done. We had the experience of mass blood 
testing in eight other counties behind us, but 
their combined population represented only a 
third of the expected number in this county. 
Looking up the streets of Birmingham, the larg- 
est city in the county and state, we were struck 
with a fear that we could not make this quarter 
of a million people hear us. No, we can’t make 
them hear but we must. 

The prop men and stage hands, mostly women, 
began their work April 9, 1945. The number was 
small at first but it gradually increased until a 


By WALTON H. Y. SMITH 
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veritable army was preparing the stage for this 


gigantic human life drama. Acquainting the 
actors with their roles was the first task. Presses 
began to roar as the daily, the labor, the Negro 
and the weekly papers gave unstinting and 
enthusiastic support. Gradually through the 
stories of syphilis, gonorrhea, the plans for 
blood testing through interviews, human interest 
stories, straight news reporting and editorials 
the actors learned their roles. 

Weekly summaries, like election returns, kept 
the people informed on the progress of the blood 
testing. Full page and half page advertisements 
attracted the readers. The publicity grew into 
a “natural” because so many prominent visitors 
came from many parts of the country to see the 
work. 

As the large framed street signs, 4 by 8 feet, 
were erected, one soldier was heard to remark 
to his buddy, “My, this town must be lousy with 
venereal disease. Look at those signs.” They 
did appear large as they rested wired to the 
lamp posts in downtown Birmingham, Bessemer 
and other municipalities and at strategic spots 
in the rural districts. They became the visitor’s 
indoctrination in the program. It was the first 
time in years that the Birmingham city fathers 
had allowed lamp post advertising. 
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Tests fr He Masses 


Street cars served notice to get a blood test, 
by signs on the front and in the advertising 
space inside. Thirty thousand small posters in 
colors were placed in store windows throughout 
the county for a two weeks period. Almost every 
quart of milk sold in the county for two con- 
secutive days had a milk bottle collar that 
carried a blood test message to the people. 

Women’s groups cooperated to form a corps 
of 1,100 house to house canvassers, each one 
acting as a “block buster” in her own area. They 
canvassed in advance of the blood testing ma- 
chine, distributing much of the 500,000 pieces of 
printed material that were scattered with preci- 
sion throughout the county. They used for a 
battering ram the bulletin “Women of Birming- 
ham and Jefferson County Take Battle Stations,” 
as they exhorted the people to cooperate volun- 
tarily. 

With the four local radio stations fully sup- 
porting the program, daily presentations, en- 
couragingly at first but later demandingly, 
advised the people to comply with the law. Mrs. 
Ultrarich, Mrs. Socialite, Mr. Business and Mr. 
Labor read prepared manuscripts and informed 
their audiences about the facts of venereal 
disease. Religion was brought into action as 
some message about syphilis was read from the 











pulpit or carried in the bulletins of many 
churches. More than ninety per cent of the blood 
testing stations were located in religious build- 
ings. 

Two crises arose in the pre-blood testing 
period, About two weeks before curtain call it 
appeared as if the survey would be delayed 
because there wasn’t enough time to arrange 
for blood test stations all over the county. By 
reinforcements and Simon Legree tactics, the 
deadline was met. Then the laboratory, the 
largest of its kind in the world, built in eight 
days from a junk pile in the basement of Hill- 
man Hospital, developed equipment trouble. 
But by the constant use of the telephone, enough 
equipment was brought in to begin the work 
on schedule, even though the serologists had to 
shake by hand for three minutes each batch of 
ninety-six bloods. 

One had to be blind and deaf not to know 
what his part was as the curtain slowly rose 
May 15 for this drama in eight acts. Ponderously, 
the ungainly, gadget- (Continued on page 237) 
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HYGEIA—averter of ills 





She was the daughter of Aescu- 
lapius, legendary Grecian father 
of the healing art 


HYGEIA 


ODERN medicine has developed from an 
ancient art. Its language, therefore, is 
decidedly picturesque. The nonmedi- 

cal person may find some of the terms used by 
his physician rather ponderous and obscure. 
It is frequently, though incorrectly, thought 
that the modern use of Latin and Greek in 
medical terms is to cast a veil of mysticism 
or secrecy over the healing art. While this may 
have been partly true in earlier stages of medi- 
cal science, the important reason in recent 
times has been the need for medical shorthand 
in addition to a universal medical language. 
Modern medicine is built largely on the 
foundations and _ classifications of ancient 
Greece. According to the Grecian tradition, 
Aesculapius is the legendary father of the heal- 
ing art. Greek mythology credits Aesculapius 
with being the son of Apollo and Coronis, 
a nymph. Aesculapius was sent to earth and 
given into the charge of the centaur (a mythical 
creature half horse and half man) Chiron to 
be reared and instructed in the healing art. 
From the name Chiron we derive our modern 
word chirurgeon, or surgeon. Chiruir is the 


Greek word for hand or work. Perhaps it is 
more accurate to say that chirurgeon or sur- 
geon is derived from that source. Aesculapius 
became then the leader of the healing art on 
earth. 

To Aesculapius were given two daughters, 
Hygeia, the averter of ills, and Panacea, the 
healer of ills. In these names we recognize 
two words in common use today, hygiene, the 
prevention of disease, and panacea, a cure-all. 

Hippocrates, an early Greek physician lived 
on the island of Cos about 460 B. C., and is the 
author of important early medical writings. 
He is said to have been: the first man to collect 
and systematize the medical knowledge of that 
time. His description of the facial appearance 
and expression of a patient at the time of 
impending death is still recognized as a classic. 
He also wrote the Oath of Hippocrates, a won- 
derful document setting forth the ideals of 
true physician. 

For any one interested in the derivation of 
words, the names of diseases, parts of the body 
and matters relating to health have a charm 
apart from the professional implications. For 
instance, “beriberi,” a disease prevalent in the 
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Orient, caused by a diet of polished rice is from 
the Singhalese. It means “I cannot,” denoting 
that, as a result of the deficient diet, the patient 
is too ill to do anything. 

The word “cancer” is from the Latin word 
for crab, so named by Galen, a Roman physician 
who lived shortly before the time of Christ and 
saw the resemblance of malignant growths of 
the breast to the clawed crab. 

“Diabetes” means a syphon. Aretaeus, an 
early physician, first used the term “diabetes 
mellitus” to signify a “honey sweet” flow of 
urine from the latin word for honey. Insulin 
used in the treatment of diabetes, developed by 
the researches of the Canadian workers Banting 
and Best, derives its name from the fact that it 
is produced in certain anatomic areas found in 
the pancreas (sweetbreads) of human beings 
and certain animals called islands of Langer- 
hans; hence insulin, from the Latin word 
“insula” meaning island. 

Pellagra, a skin and spinal disease, first recog- 
nized in Spain and known in Italy for more 
than 200 years, is from two Italian words mean- 
ing rough skin. “Pox” comes from “pocca” the 
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bly a number of skin diseases, including the 
present day disease of leprosy. The leprosy 
bacillus found in this disease closely resembles 
the tuberculosis bacillus in several ways. ‘The 
derivation is from the Latin word “lepros,” 
meaning scaly; this is kin to the Greek word 
“lepos,” a scale or husk. 

The title “doctor” by which physicians are 
usually addressed is the same as the Latin word 
“doctor,” meaning teacher, which in turn comes 
from “docere,” to teach, the implication being 
that a physician is a learned person, a teacher. 
“Physic” is from a Greek word meaning nature. 
Later it came to mean medicine in the general 
sense and specifically to mean purging drugs. 
At the Harvard Medical School there is still a 
chair of Physic (medicine as distinguished from 
surgery). Physician, then, was one who practiced 
the healing art. Also, we have physical in the 
sense of body, as physical examination, an 
examination of the natural body. “Disease” is 
probably of French or Norman origin— des, the 
negative, and aise, or ease, the combination 
meaning lack of ease. Hospital seems to owe 
its origin to a Latin word hospes, that originally 





Anglo-Saxon equivalent of smallpox. The quali- 
fying “small” in England and “petite” in France 
were added soon after the recognition of the 
grandpox, or syphilis, in those countries in 
1498. 

The origin of the word “syphilis” is uncer- 
tain. There is a tradition that the word was 
fancifully and incorrectly derived from _ the 
Greek sys, a hog, and philas, loving. The com- 
mon use of the word to designate a disease 
seems to date from the title of a Latin poem 
by Fracastorius, “Syphilis Sine Morbus Galli- 
cus,” published in 1530. The shepherd hero of 
the poem was named Syphilus. “Lues,” a word 
sometimes used by physicians as a synonym for 
syphilis, comes from a Latin word of the same 
spelling which means plague. 

“Malaria” is simply a combination of two 
Italian words meaning “bad air.” The ancients 
saw a parallel between a waterfall and the 
opacity of the cornea of the eye, and gave us 
the term “cataract.” “Rickets” is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon “wrickken,” meaning to twist. 
“Podagra,” or gout, means “foot seizure.” 

Leprosy in Biblical and other ancient writings, 
in the opinion of modern scientists, was proba- 





meant host or guest. Hotel Dieu, house of God, 
is still a favorite designation used by the French 
for a hospital. 

Within the past two decades the word “clinic” 
has come into common use. It is originally from 
the Greek, klinikos, meaning “of a bed,” and 
from this came “clinicus,” meaning a bedridden 
person. The word has evolved into the modern 
clinic, which usually means not a place for bed- 
ridden persons but a place where persons come 
for examination and treatment. Clinical still 
retains its original significance and pertains to 
the sickbed of a hospital patient. 

Obstetrics, a stander before, is from a Latin 
word that means midwife. The word midwife 
is from mid, the Anglo-Saxon meaning with, and 
wife in the older sense of women; in other 
words, “a woman who is with the mother al 
the birth.” 

A specialist in the diseases of children is 
known as a pediatrician. The specialty is known 
as pediatrics. These terms are from the Greek 
words for child “pais,” and another word mean- 
ing to cure or treat, hence treatment of children. 

The age composition of our population is 
changing and shows an (Continued on page 282) 
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The reflex contraction of the iris to restrict 
light in high illumination, and its expansion 
in dim light are common knowlédge 





Cyes in the Night 


By RICHARD 


F you are of the curious sort, pull down the 
shades, turn out the lights and try this little 
eye experiment. 

When the lights are out, look around the room 
noting what you see. Nothing? All right. Sit 
there for ten minutes, then make another check. 
Now you can see most of the furniture. You 
walk around the room without stumbling. But 
sit a while longer; perhaps take a snooze. After 


another ten minutes in the dark you'll find that ' 


objects are still more distinct. You can even see 
the hands of the clock. 

So far, there’s nothing unusual about this. 
You’ve experienced the same thing in_ the 
movies. Entering the theater out of the bright 
light you’ve groped your way down the aisle, 
following the flashlight of the usher. When he 
stopped and told you there were seats in a spe- 
cific place you may have said, “But where are 
they? I can’t see them.” Although he assured 
you the third and fourth seats were vacant, you 
accepted his words questioningly, because you 
couldn’t see them. Later, absorbed in the movie, 
however, you soon forgot your surroundings and 
were amused later to note that you could not 
only see other vacant seats but also could 
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identify your friends seated in another section 
of the house. 

Your experiment is still not complete. After 
an hour in the dark, close one eye and cover 
it tightly with your hand. Then turn on the 
lights. Using your exposed eye, look around the 
room or, if you want to speed up the experi- 
ment, stare directly at the lights a few minutes, 
but be sure to keep that one eye closed and 
covered. 

Then switch off the lights and test the vision 
of each eye separately. Even to one who has 
served watches on a destroyer in the South 
acific the results are startling. With your eye 
that was exposed to the light, the room is com- 
pletely blacked out. With the other you still see 
the clock! 

Old navigators know this trick. Piloting 
through narrow channels and among danger- 
ous shoals on dark nights, they cover one eye 
when entering a lighted chart room. Return- 
ing to the bridge, they still have one eye that 
can see in the night. 

The physiology of this phenomenon is as fasci- 
nating as it is practical, for the eyes that see in 
the night are different from those used in day- 
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In dim light you distinguished form best when 
using the edges of the retina, the part where rods 
are abundant; but you could not see color at all 


time. The reflex contraction of the iris to 
restrict light in high illumination, and its expan- 
sion in dim light, is common knowledge. All 
persons doubtless have noticed, when looking in 
a mirror, how sudden changes in light intensity 
cause rapid changes in the size of the pupil. 
But that is only part of the adaptation of eyes 
to night vision. 

Distributed over the light sensitive retina on 
the inner surface of the eyeball, microscopic 
nerve endings shaped like rods and cones are 
arranged in a definite pattern. Directly behind 
the pupil, the cones are abundant, but toward 
the edges of the retina they become less numer- 
ous. Around the edges, rods are abundant but 
thin out toward the center and are absent 
entirely from the fovea, a depression behind the 
pupil. 

Further experiments will show why these 
facts are so vital to the men who guard our 
ships and air lines. With the room darkened 
and the eyes adapted for night vision, toss small 
pieces of paper on the floor without watching 
where they fall. Then try to find them. You'll 
soon discover that as you scan the floor you'll 
catch sight of one of the papers “out of the 
corner of your eye.” Turn and look straight at 
it carefully. It disappears. But when you shift 
your attention slightly to one side or the other, 
the paper again comes into view. 

Before puzzling over this observation, try 
another experiment. With lights still out, feel 
your way to the bedroom and select your 
favorite tie from the rack. If you can’t see 
color in the dark, don’t worry; you’re normal. 
“All cats are gray at night.” 

By taking the ties to a window you'll manage 
to select two of contrasting colors. Have an 
assistant lay them on the edge of a dimly lighted 
table, about 5 feet apart, while you stand look- 
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ing straight down between them. As long as you 
look between them, you can see that both ties 
are there, but you can’t see the colors. Shift 
your line of sight toward one of the ties. When 
you are looking directly toward it, the color 
becomes visible, provided there is enough light. 

Link this with your other observations. In 
dim light you distinguished form best: when 
using the edges of the retina, the part wher 
rods are abundant; but vou could not see color 
at all. In somewhat brighter light you detected 
color only by direct vision, using the central 
part of the retina containing only cones. Using 
the edges of the retina, colors were not discerni- 
ble. It appears then that the cones are the color 
receptors, and tne rods are in charge of night 
vision. 

This is what the physiologists say. Although 
the complete story of how visual images are 
received and the eyes adapt to night vision is 
somewhat incomplete, it is known at least that 
we see because of chemical changes that take 
place in the dye compounds found in the nerve 
endings. In the rods, visual sensations are 
apparently sent to the optic nerves when a 
reddish purple dye is bleached by chemical 
action due to the action of light. In darkness, 
the color is automatically restored. When an 
abundant supply of the dye has accumulated in 
the rods, the eyes are able to see in dim light. 
That is, they are night adapted. 

But if we need this dye and it is bleached 
by light, why are we able to see so well during 
the daytime? The answer is that when iNumi- 
nation is good, very little of this unbleached 
compound is necessary; when it is poor, we see 
practically nothing until a reserve of the dye has 
accumulated. With normal illumination, as we 
shift our line of sight, some of our rods are 
resting, storing up the purple dye, while others 
are losing theirs in the process of sight. 

You can easily demonstrate the effect of pro- 
longed stimulation of particular rods. Locate 
one of those scraps of paper in the darkened 
room, using the corner of your eye, and continue 
to stare in the same direction. Because the 
essential dye is bleached from the rods in use, 
the paper will fade out. By shifting your gaze 
so that other rods are used, the paper again 
becomes visible. 

A practical question arises: How long does 
it take for the rods to build up a reserve of dye 
that will give maximum night vision? Casual 
experience indicates that perhaps five or ten 
minutes may be sufficient. But there is proof 
that the time is actually much longer. When 
a building for night adaption was constructed 
at a naval training station, specifications re- 
quired that it be light-tight. When it was pre- 
sumably complete, the contractor asked a fore- 
man whether it “leaked.” 

“It’s black as pitch in there,” replied the 
foreman, and as proof he motioned the man 
inside, adding wisely, “We'll have to wait a few 
minutes until our eyes get used to the dark.” 
After the first tests, it (Continued on page 218) 











By ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


ITH the return of service people to civil- 
ian life the nation is faced with some 
serious problems. Not the least among 
them is to keep our superbly conditioned sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, who are now, or 
will shortly become, civilians, in the most effi- 
cient physical condition to perform their work, 
enjoy their leisure and lead fuller, happier lives. 

It cannot be left to chance. A specific intelli- 
gent plan must be constructed and adopted. 
We must keep ourselves from slipping back 
into realms of physical lethargy only to be 
jolted to our senses again when we find our 
nation woefully lacking in strength and endur- 
ance in another national emergency. 

Statistics revealed that 40 per cent of our 
young men were unfit for military service. 
Why does a situation like this exist in a nation 
of progress and plenty? True, the health habits 
of the populace are not what they should be 
and the blame is often laid to the primary and 
secondary educational systems, but one of the 
greatest blunders of which a community can be 
guilty is group cessation of physical activity 
with the termination of school days. 

Never before have we had such a splendid 
opportunity. Servicemen and women by the 
hundreds of thousands have been exposed to 
and have experienced the tangible results of a 
healthy, physically fit state. These people can 
be counted on to support a plan that enables 


HYGEIA 
them, and those that are to follow, to continue 
to enjoy these benefits. 

When our nation geared itself for total war- 
fare the problem of readying our forces for 
combat was one of the first to be solved. It 
brought some perplexing problems, such as (1) 
the large number of rejectees, (2) the over- 
estimation of the physical skill, fitness and 
health of those accepted, (3) the relatively short 
space of time to develop to full capacity the 
physical fitness of individuals coming into ser- 
vice, and (4) the most efficient methods applica- 
ble to mass training. 

The overall problem was solved by putting the 
men through an arduous physical program. 
They hiked long miles, drilled long hours, ran 
obstacle courses and cross country, crawled 


PHYSICAL 
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through mud under barbed wire, climbed cargo 
nets and rocky terrain, swam fully clothed, 
learned hand to hand fighting and the art of 
throwing grenades. Supplementing these physi- 
cal activities were appropriate health habits 
such as proper diet, sleep, fresh air, cleanliness, 
clothing, and most important of all, a daily 
routine with these factors regularly imposed 
and vigorously enforced. 

Emerging from this training individuals found 
themselves more closely resembling the physi- 
‘al shape nature intended for them. The rotund 
ones lost their excess fat and discovered long 
forgotten or dormant muscles. The thin ones 
found their stringy muscles had more strength 
and power. Their bodies had greater endurance 
and did not become easily fatigued. Their 
weight increased. All were more alert, had 
faster reactions, stood straighter and had greater 
overall physical ability, which led to improved 
poise and self confidence. 

After the men achieved their approximate 
individual physical maximum, programs were 
constructed to maintain that top-flight condi- 
tion. They continued to live a physically hard 
life, sometimes under simulated battle condi- 
tions, other times under actual combat itself. 
In the case of noncombatants the aim was to 
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improve the physical capacities and health to 
the extent that duties were performed more 
efliciently. 

Now with the war over and rapid demobili- 
zation taking place, the first and most natural 
psychologic reaction of the new civilian is to 
wholeheartedly discard everything military or 
remotely connected to mass uniformity. He 
wants to relax and take it easy for a while. He 
wants no one to order him around; he wants 
completely to shed the yoke that has saddled 
him these past months and years. This is a 
natural reaction and is to be expected during 
this so-called readjustment period. However, 
this feeling gradually wears off and the returned 
service man becomes anxious to get a_ job, 
return to school, marry and build a home, and 
in general to take his respective place in society 
and the community. 

Herein lies the crux of the physical fitness 
problem; it may be stated in two major ques- 
tions. First, are the people vitally aware of the 
values of a healthy, fit body? And second, are 
facilities available for them to maintain their 
acquired fitness? The answer to both ques- 
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in town was interested in the production and 
maintenance of his own individual pliysical 
fitness. 

It would be a backward step if these people 
now passing through the separation centers were 
to revert back to physical lassitude. For most 
men and women the only contributions made 
toward their physical fitness is the annual picnic 
of their social organization, an occasional swim- 
ming outing, a game of golf, tennis, or bowling. 
Naturally they overdo it by crowding a great 
deal of violent exercise into a few hours. They 
overtax muscles that have not been used in 
months. Likely the following day finds them 
suffering from stiff, sore muscles, fatigue, a case 
of sunburn, and a mental resolution of “never 
again.” As in the case of any complicated piece 
of machinery the human body requires periods 
for breaking-in, warming-up, tapering-off and 
periodic maintenance. Exercise cannot be 
packed into a few scattered days; it must be 
regular and progressive. 

With the reduction of work hours leisure time 
will be increased and wholesome outlets and 
diversions must be planned. Part of this time 
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tions unfortunately is a weak “no.” Oh yes, 
every one is aware that it is better to be well 
than sick and all know a few hazy platitudes 
concerning health and fitness, but the true sig- 
nificance of a healthy body is not understood or 
realized by the majority of the people. The 
solution to that problem lies in a nationwide, 
highly publicized and scientifically accurate edu- 
cational program. Health should be fashion- 
able and, if necessary, glamorized. Instead of 
being passive by relying on the modern accom- 
plishments of medicine, it should be made active 
by getting people into their best condition. In 
short, it should be preventative rather than 
curative. 

The second problem is more easily solved. 
Think for a minute of your own community, 
be it rural or urban. What facilities does it 
offer to adults to keep physically fit? You are 
quick to answer, “We have a YMCA, tennis 
courts and a town swimming pool. And how 
about the country club and its golf course and 
the nearby lake?” If you are in a more pro- 
vressive or wealthier community you might add 
an indoor swimming pool, a_ bowling alley, 
facilities of the community house and perhaps 
a municipal golf course. But how totally inade- 
quate these facilties are or would be if every one 





should be devoted to the improvement of health. 
It was mentioned before that the greatest over- 
sight a community makes is allowing its mem- 
bers to become physically dormant after leaving 
school. If we are to be a physically fit nation 
and maintain what the services have started for 
us, we must organize adult groups. Programs 
must be started that are not only attractive bul 
are actually stimulating and inviting. 

National, state, local, industrial and private 
agencies must realize these facts and prepare 
for them. This can be accomplished through 
the medium of adequately trained and compe- 
tent personnel, well-prepared and well-admin- 
istered programs and sufficient facilities. Em- 
ployees and employers alike should be taught 
the skills and technics of various games such 
as squash, handball, deck tennis, badminton, 
riding, swimming, volleyball, tennis, golf, bow!- 
ing, fencing and other individual, dual and small 
team games and sports. School gymnasiums 
should be made available in the evenings for 
those who have not had the opportunity to exer- 
cise and play during the day. Classes should 
be formed and should meet at regular scheduled 
times. 

Individual problems in personal physical fit- 
ness should be compe-. (Continued on page 216) 











By CARROL C. HALL 


ARENTS have a great stake in basketball— 
it is the schoolboy’s game. Over two and a 
half million American boys are playing the 
game this season. One million of these players 
are in grade or junior high schools. Another 
million and a half players are high school boys, 
one third of whom are in varsity competition. 

While football is forbidden by many parents 
because of its inherent dangers, they fail to 
realize that basketball too can be harmful. 

In fact, basketball is tough. It is a game that 
requires stamina and demands physical fitness. 
Its popularity among schoolboys is the best 
proof. Actually, it is more popular with boys 
than the old standby, baseball. The game 
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BASKETBALL 


affords good, clean fun at low personal expense 
to the boys. It is good training for muscular 
coordination and develops the eye in judging 
distances. A small number of boys can organize 
a team and, in turn, find plenty of competition. 
Basketball has in it the basic play elements of 
tag or keepaway and trying for a goal. 

The parents’ stake in the game is to preserve 
its good features and to eliminate, as nearly as 
possible, those that cause trouble. This responsi- 
bility is one best handled by parents, as other 
adults interested in the game (i. e., coaches, 
officials, sports fans) are not likely to see the 
problems of the game through unprejudiced 
eyes. 

Basketball is fundamentally a game of vigor- 
ous movement. Try running around in an area 
the size of the floor space of your home or 
apartment (mentally, at least) for a few min- 
utes, jumping as you go and starting and stop- 
ping quickly. You will learn that basketball is 
hard on the heart and lungs as well as on the 
feet. 

Other team games, such as football and base- 
ball, have play intervals of alternate rest and 
movement. Baseball, in particular, affords fre- 
quent intervals of rest during the course of play, 
Not so with basketball. The player is in nearly 
constant motion. The exhaustion factor is, then, 
one of primary importance. The periods of 
competitive play should be short. For high 
school boys, participation in tournaments in 
which as many as three games may be played 
in one day, should be strictly limited. 

Out in the basketball-wild Mid-West, and pos- 
sibly in other sections of the country, a high 
school team may have as many as thirty games 
a season, exclusive of tournament play. That 
means at least two games a week, not counting 
practice sessions, from mid-November to late 
March. And if the team is of championship 
‘aliber, the tournament play is in reality another 
season superimposed on the regular schedule. 
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can be harmful 





In some communities, where a championship 
team is a matter of public concern, teams are 
organized in as low as the sixth grade in order 
that skilled players for future varsity competi- 
tion may be developed. Tournaments, as well 
as extensive schedules for grammar school boys, 
should be absolutely outlawed. Schools, how- 
ever, are not the only community units support- 
ing basketball. Churches, clubs and_ play- 
srounds have teams. There are many unaffili- 
ated groups that play. Basketball is the easiest 
type of program to sponsor for boys. A whistle, 
a ball, a gym are the essentials of the boys’ 
work program. Check the group program that 
your boy participates in. Is basketball all there 
is to it? 

A review of the rule changes for the past ten 
years reveals that there has been increasing 
emphasis on “firewagon” basketball. The game 
has been speeded up. 

Briefly, the rules have encouraged the devel- 
opment of a smaller ball, causing better han- 
dling, faster play and more frequent goal 
making; the play has been crowded to the fore- 
court, causing need for more movement; the 
center jump after a goal has been eliminated, 
causing no delay for return to center; time limi- 
tations, under certain conditions, have been set 
on which the ball can be held by the players. As 
a result of these rule shifts, the game is faster 
and scoring more frequent, factors tending to 
please the spectators and increase the gate 
receipts. 

In spite of all attempts to eliminate rough- 
ness, it still lingers in the game. The gym- 
nasium floor cannot be softened nor flying 
elbows completely controlled. Efficient officiat- 
ing, the only remedy of this point, is often 
impossible to secure. 
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Often a skilled player will be in demand and 
asked to play on more than one team, a factor 
that can be controlled only by the parents. Ado- 
lescent boys are under tremendous social pres- 
sure from their fellows. If basketball is the 
game and they are skilled in it, then they will 
play. Most parents feel that participation in 
a sport is a lesser evil and is of more benefii, 
perhaps, than other possible activities of youth. 

What then can be done about basketball? 

First and foremost is the physical examina- 
tion. The family physician should be asked to 
make periodic checks on the player, both before 
and during the season. While many boys wiil 
not be affected by the game, the exception must 
be always looked for. 

In the home, a weight check should be mad: 
at frequent intervals. If there is a consistent 
loss of weight over a period of time, play should 
be suspended until the boy’s weight returns to 
normal. The player should be watched for 
signs of exhaustion, shown in color, tiredness 
general lethargy. School marks are usually 
good indexes of physical condition. 

Matters of personal hygiene should be closely 
watched. Cuts, blisters and floor burns should 
not be neglected. The business of taking show- 
ers, caring for the hair and keeping the playing 





togs clean all need supervision. Thorough dry- 
ing of the feet should be insisted on as athlete’s 
foot is common with basketball players. 

In spite of all emphasis on physical education 
in our schools, standards are not what they 
should be. Many instructors of physical edu- 
‘ation are coaches; that is, their interests are 
in winning games not in the development or 
welfare of the boys. Often school facilities are 
not adequate for good personal hygiene. 

The armed services have drained off many of 
the best physical instructors and their places 
have been filled by (Continued on page 212) 
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plate but it is inevitable. Although “nor- 
mal” old age is largely due to the good 
fortune of heredity and a favorable environ- 
ment, no man is older than his arteries. 
While it is true that some men, over 75 years 
of age, have contributed classics to art and 
science—‘Faust” was written by the 80 year old 
poet, Goethe—Titian completed his masterpiece 
when 85 years old—Edison continued his scien- 
tific inventing after reaching his 70th birthday— 
few people pass the half century mark without 
showing the ravages of time. This is due to the 
changes in the organs caused by aging. 


How 


The nose increases in size, and the sense of 
smell may diminish to the extent of 55 per cent 
at 45 to 60 years of age. The organ of voice, 
the larynx, usually drops with age which may 
explain the high pitched, quavering voice of 
some old people. 

There is a decrease in the muscle size, weight 
and beat rate of the heart. Its rhythm tends 
to become irregular. The elastic tissue of the 
coronary arteries becomes altered and disorgan- 
ized, and the pulse wave travels more rapidly 
as the arteries thicken and lose their elasticity. 


(S piate bu old is not pleasant to contem- 
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The blood is also affected. Its “clumping,” as 
manifested in the healing of wounds, decreases 
and anemias are common. 

The plentiful elastic tissue of the lungs loses 
some of its liveliness, but there is no drastic 
change in the bronchial muscles. The respira- 
tion becomes slower and the vital capacity of 
the lungs decreases after 40, and especially 
after 60 years of age; at 85 it may be reduced 
by 50 per cent of normal. 

The sense of taste begins to fade after 30 years 
of age and the salivary glands decrease in size 
and form less saliva and ptyalin—the enzyme 
in the saliva which converts starch into maltose 
and dextrose. The gastric mucous membrane 
begins to waste away after 40 years of age and 
above 60 years approximately 35 per cent of the 
people possess stomachs which do not secrete 
sufficient gastric acid. The weight of the liver 
and the pancreas diminish after 50 and 60 years, 
but the gallbladder does not change appreciably. 

Available evidence indicates that the inci- 
dence of constipation is the same in all age 
groups. Most persons die with a digestive sys- 
tem which, if not affected by cancer, an infec- 
tious or toxic process, is capable of functioning 
beyond the ordinary life span. 


You Grow 


In man the kidney mass decreases after the 
age of 40 and declines markedly after 70 years 
of age, or about the time the thickening of the 
arterial walls becomes definite and rather gen- 
eralized. Over 50 per cent of the aged die of 
renal ischemia—a blood deficiency of the kid- 
ney—and one of its results, hypertension. How- 
ever, the urinary bladder does not change much 
through the years. 

Loss of calcium and mineral or inorganic salts 
occurs first in the bones of the feet, hands, verte- 
brae, sternum and ribs of aging people. Whether 
this aging change is due to the lack of adequate 
absorption secondary to the lack of normal acid, 
to disuse, or solely to the aging of the cells of 
the bone is uncertain. Little change takes place 
in the tendons or ligaments, however. 

Muscle strength declines after the age of 
30 years. The average strength of the biceps 
al 65 years is 54 per cent and of the back mus- 
cles 65 per cent of that of a man of 25 years. 
Muscular strength varies widely, and in some 
men of 70 years it is greater than in many men 
at 25 years. In such old men a significant decline 
in physical performance may not occur until 
90 years. There is no evidence showing whether 
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exercise to the point of comfortable fatigue will 
prolong or shorten life. It would seem that i 
should prolong life, in the presence of an ade- 
quate diet, and make old age more normal and 
useful. 

The loss of teeth from caries is greatest 
between the ages of 10 and 20 years. The loss 
of teeth from peridontal starts al 
20 years and is greatest at 70 years; it increases 
markedly after 30 years. At the age of 60, 
140 per cent of the American people have lost 
all their teeth. If the teeth are not lost by dis- 
ease they are worn short through use. The 
teeth apparently, because of their construction, 
are destined to be lost, for their growth is limited 
and the enamel cannot be replaced. 

Skin aging is exemplified by graying, bald- 
ness and thinning of the hair and abnormality 
of the nails of the feet and hands. Wrinkles 
are due to the loss of the liveliness of elastic 
tissue and the decrease of subcutaneous fat. 
Most people die with a skin, as in the case of 
alimentary tract, that is compatible with a 
longer life. 

No tissue in the body appears to function 
normally in the total absence of thyroid secre- 
tion. The thyroid atrophies so that after 65 the 
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follicles are reduced and the connective tissue 
is relatively increased. Whether aging is due 
to thyroid secretion or to a lack of responsive- 
ness of the cells of the body to the secretion, is 
unknown. Whether the maintenance of a nor- 
mal metabolism by the administration of suf- 
ficient desiccated thyroid will increase the life 
span has not been tried experimentally. 

The calcium and phosphorus level of the 
blood does not appear to be significantly 
changed in the aged and no significant change 
with advanced age has been reported to occur 
in the parathyroid glands. The role that these 
glands may play in the deposition of calcium 
in the tissues in the aged is unknown. 

There is a slight decrease in the gross weight 
of the pituitary gland after the age of 40. There 
is no evidence that the failure of the secretion 
of the anterior or posterior lobes of this gland 
is related to the changes associated with aging. 

The ovaries degenerate betwen the age of 
40 and 55, and the body structures dependent 
for maintenance on the female sex hormones 
undergo regressive changes. Ovaries are unique 
in relation to aging. They are formed with a 
limited number of “ova,” (Continued on page 224) 
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By HARRIET MORGAN FYLER 


IETARY values of the white potato have 

been ignored by many persons in the 

United States. Weight for weight it has 
one-fourth as much vitamin C as oranges and 
grapefruit and one-half as much as tomatoes. 
It is estimated the daily adult requirement for 
vitamin C (1,000 international units) can be 
supplied by 14 ounces of potatoes, three times 
the average serving. 

The value of the white potato was recognized 
by Hess in 1920 when he wrote: “It is not an 
exaggeration to state that the white potato is 
the chief bulwark of man against scurvy.” Cer- 
tainly, in low-cost dietaries where the price of 
citrus fruits may be prohibitive, potatoes are an 
important source of vitamin C. 

One average 5 ounce serving of white potato 
supplies as much vitamin B, (thiamine) as two 
slices of genuine, wholewheat bread. Although 
potatoes are usually classified in the group of 
foods which are considered as only fair sources 
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Daily adult requirement of vitamin C (1,000 
international units) can be supplied by 14 
ounces of potatoes. 


of this vitamin, they can furnish quantities of 
the daily need for vitamin B, if consumed in 
liberal quantities. 

Potatoes contain relatively small amounts of 
vitamin A and riboflavin: If prepared with 
milk, as escalloped potatoes or with cheese, as 
Delmonico potatoes, both the riboflavin and 
vitamin A content are increased significantly 
because milk and cheese are two of the best 
sources of these nutrients. Two fifths of a cup 
of milk, estimated amount required for one 
serving of escalloped potatoes, would add 140 
international units of vitamin A and 180 micro- 
grams of riboflavin. One ounce of cheese, esti- 
mated amount required for one serving of 
Delmonico potatoes, would add 400 inter- 
national units of vitamin A and 170 micrograms 
of riboflavin. For these reasons wise cooks 
should serve potatoes prepared with milk or 
cheese or both at least two or three times a week. 

The white potato makes important mineral 
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contributions to the diet, particularly iron. Un- 
less iron furnished by a food can be converted 
into ions before passing into the lower part of 
the small intestine, it is excreted. Research has 
revealed that although roast beef has eight times 
as much total iron as cooked potatoes, it is only 
17 per cent available to the body and therefore 
provides only 0.99 milligram of ionogenic iron 
per 100 grams as compared with 0.60 milligram 
of ionogenic iron furnished by 100 grams of 
cooked white potato. 

White potato also contains some copper. The 
copper content of potato is of some importance 
because of the observation that iron is of little 
use in hemoglobin production if copper is com- 
pletely absent. The amount of copper needed 
for this purpose is extremely small. 

The potato is a food in which alkaline form- 
ing elements—potassium, phosphorus, sodium, 
magnesium and calcium—are present in rela- 
tively larger proportions than in other vege- 
tables. For this reason potatoes are classified 
with citrus fruits and other alkaline-forming 
foods. Potatoes contain less calcium than some 
vegetables, which is another reason they should 
be frequently prepared with milk. 

The protein of potatoes, like that of all other 
plant foods, is incomplete, that is, it lacks cer- 
tain essential amino acids which are necessary 
for growth and maintenance of body processes. 
Only animal foods, such as meat, fish, eggs and 
milk, contain complete proteins. 

Despite the fact that the potato is highly 
nutritious and grown in every state, the people 
in the United States consume considerably less 
white potato than European peoples. For the 
period 1930 to 1936 the yearly per capita con- 
sumption of white potatoes in the United States 
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was about 2 bushels (120 pounds) while the per 
capita consumption of potato in central Europe 
for a corresponding period was 10 bushels (600 
pounds). In 1932, when the price of potatoes 
was 39 cents a bushel, the lowest during the 
ten-year period from 1928 to 1938, there was no 
apparent increase in potato consumption. The 
price of a bushel (60 pounds) of potatoes dur- 
ing the 10 year period from 1928 to 1938 ranged 
from 39 cents in 1932 to $1.31 in 1929, with an 
average of 78 cents. 

Probable reason for the potato being regarded 
as a food to be avoided is the wide-spread 
notion that it is exceptionally fattening. Weight- 
conscious Americans have come to look with 
suspicion on the white potato simply because it 
is listed among starchy foods. Actually, 78 per 
cent of this sturdy vegetable is water, and only 
from 10 to 20 per cent, depending on the variety, 
is starch. One medium-sized potato supplies 
100 calories, and provides no more calories than 
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a 7 ounce glass of orange juice, a large apple, 
a baking powder biscuit or 144 tablespoonfuls of 
French salad dressing. Since 3,000 calories are 
estimated to be the daily caloric need of an 
average, fairly active adult man, a medium-sized 
potato could hardly be blamed for his having to 
let his belt out several holes. 

The white potato also is the innocent victim 
of that queer dietetic cult which asserts that 
potatoes and meat should never meet at the 
same meal. These two dissimilar foods, they 
argue, are “incompatible” in the digestive tract 
and if combined, “digestive troubles go on and 
on.” Meat and potatoes complement each 
other: Potato with its high starch and low 
protein content balances meat with its high 
protein and low starch content and furthermore 
the digestion system is equipped to take care of 
both foods. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has established three grades for potatoes 
shipped in interstate commerce. They are 
classified into three grades on the basis of mini- 
mum diameter, disease, injury and other de- 
fects, dirt or other foreign matter. “Top grade, 
known as U. S. Fancy, includes potatoes with 
a minimum diameter of two inches. This grade 
is used by restaurants and is seldom available 
to the home consumer. Second grade, U. S. 
No. 1, lists potatoes with a minimum diameter 
of 1% inches. Potatoes smaller than this are 
included in U. S. No. 2 grades. State adoption 
of federal grades is voluntary. 

Consumers should select potatoes of medium 
size, free from dirt, cuts and decay, with few 
and shallow eyes. The shape and the color of 
the skin are not significant and differ with 
varieties. A good potato should feel firm and 
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cut crisply. The “jumbo” size, especially the 
globular shape, is likely to have a hollow center. 

Potatoes are almost without a rival in the fre- 
quency with which they appear in meals with- 
out sating the appetite. While most cooks serve 
only baked, boiled, mashed, fried and hashed 
brown potatoes, there are over 500 potato 
recipes. But before adventuring into the maze 
of potato recipes cooks should know the essen- 
tials of potato cookery. 

From a survey of scientific literature on the 
nutritive value of cooking the white potato, the 
author has concluded that whenever possible 
they should be steamed, baked or boiled in their 
“jackets” or skins. When potatoes are cooked 
in their “jackets” there is a transference in the 
concentration of vitamin C from the area im- 
mediately beneath the skin, to the central por- 
tion of the potato. In uncooked potatoes vita- 
min C is concentrated largely in that portion 
which is removed when (Continued on page 228) 
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By THOMAS C. DESMOND 
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IN YOUR MEALS 


ESPITE the tons of literature heaped on 
us by public nutrition officials, we still 
eat a lot of hokum in our meals 

To attain the vibrant energy, the buoyant 
health and the attractive skins our meals are 
capable of providing, we Americans will have 
to change many of our food habits. 

First, we'll have to stop falling prey to food 
fads that periodically whip through the country 
like a tornado. Remember when it was fashion- 
able to count calories? Then we went over- 
board about the 18-day diet, then the 10-day 
diet and finally the 5-day diet. We followed the 
epidemic of fasting with the current vitamin 
era, during which we are gulping untold moun- 
tains of “pep pills” and “all-purpose” vitamin 
capsules that promise to make us into a race of 
supermen. 

One year we threaten our children with the 
bogey man unless they eat spinach. The next, 
we command them to swallow glass after glass 
of vego-juice or fruito-vito or similarly named 
concoctions that hold forth the lure of rippling 
muscles like those of a prize-fighter. One sea- 
son, we’re vegetarians; the next season we might 
be dining on beef and pork and lamb. 


From time to time we have fallen for the 
banana and. milk diet, the lamb chop and pine- 
apple diet, and other special combinations of 
food which fail to provide the balance needed 
for vigor. We’ve hailed the virtues of rice shot 
from guns and yeast-impregnated chocolate. 
“Don’t eat proteins and carbohydrates at the 
same meal,” we'll warn our families. Shortly 
afterward, we'll swear off eating between meals, 
and after that fad has spent itself we'll begin 
to munch on candy religiously at 10 a. m. and 
3 p.m. We are a nation of trick eaters. 

A second step we shall have to take is to put 
aside the gastronomical influences of childhood 
that have misdirected our knives and forks. 
Dr. Earl Lomon Koos, research director of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Council of Social Agencies, 
questioned 240 persons who will not eat certain 
highly nutritious foods such as kidneys, liver 
and other glandular meats. He found that four 
out of five of them gave as their reason the fact 
that such items were not included in their diet 
when they were children. 

Take plain housewife Mrs. Lem Jones, dressed 
in her mail-order chintz (Continued on page 202) 
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Sherer Sunshine in Hie Smile 


A happy baby is a joy to the home. And a man body by sunshine. What’s more, it’s 
happy baby means a healthy baby! That’s why sterilized and homogenized for safety and 
so many doctors advise White House easy digestibility. No wonder White 


Evaporated Milk for infant feeding. 
They know that each pint of White 
House is fortified with goo U.S.P. 
units of vitamin D,, in the precious 
form produced naturally in the hu- 


House is a favorite for expectant 
and nursing mothers, and for every 
milk need. And remember this fact, 
for it’s important, too: There is no 
better evaporated milk. 
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Helpful Modern Points of View 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 














For Parents 
having difficulty 
getting children 
to mind 











NO. Old-fashioned way. Apt to 
foster sense of injustice if child’s 
side isn’t recognized, 


YES. First hearing youngster 
out to get his or her viewpoint 
seems to help. 
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The age-old problem of getting youngsters to do what 
they’re told may possibly be unriddled for you here in 
views of certain authorities on parent-child relationships. 
Following are some high spots which these experts say 
seem to help in developing habits of obedience... 


ae 


. Willingness to try to understand child’s reasoning. 


2. Reasonable requests—not too many made each day and see- 
ing that these few are carried out. 


~ 


When child is absorbed in what he is doing, using such 
terms as “Could you stop a minute and...” or “When you 


have finished will you... 
4. Speaking in quiet but assured tone of voice. 
5. Treating child with respect, friendliness and consistency. 
6. Suggesting substitute activities for undesirable ones. 
7. Not using bribes or threats for good behavior. 


This information comes from Devona M. Price, Director, Division of Methods 
and Research, Oak Park Elementary Schools,sOak Park, Illinats. 


It is the desire of the makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum that the 
above be helpful to you just as chewing gum helps millions daily. For 
instance, the pleasant chewing seems to give you a little lift— helps 
keep you feeling fresh when your days seem extra full. men 
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Hokum in Your Meals 
(Continued from page 200) 


housecoat and slippers. Her food is 
poorly cooked and eaten hot or cold 
by her five children at any or all 
hours. “You want to know why we 
don’t have regular meals, no hot 
food? Well, my husband and I both 
grew up that way and we’re used to 
it so it just seems natural. We’re 
healthy, so what’s the use of chang- 
ing?” : 

Peering over our shoulders as we 
sit down to eat are our ancestors, 
who, though they may have been a 
lovable lot, were, according to sta- 
tistical reports, a stunted, malnour- 
ished, early dying clan. For example, 
Irish families three generations re- 
moved from the “ould sod” still have, 
in many cases, the pork-potato-cab- 
bage-tea diet that their great grand- 
parents consumed. “Sure, we use the 
same foods,” explained one grand- 
daughter of Erin. “Just because our 
people came to America years ago 
doesn’t mean we can’t be Irish in our 
eating. Many a fine boy grew to 
manhood on that food in Ireland— 
there’s no reason for a _ change.” 

We use food to express love, mete 
out punishment, honor guests, defy 
one’s wife or harass one’s husband. 
In short, we seem to use food for 
everything except adding strength to 
our bodies and years to our lives. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, famed scientist 
of the National Research Council, be- 
lieves that we must throw out of the 
window many of our old notions of 
food. She says we must “loosen up 
the old rigidities which regard meal 
plans as set so that what is food for 
breakfast is not food for dinner, or 
so that fruit and vegetables cannot 
be substituted for each other.” 

In reorganizing our habits of think- 
ing about food, we must not develop 
the habit of eating more spinach, but 
a habit of mind which demands a 
balanced meal. It is not enough that 
our meals be colorful, from the red 
tomato to the pallid green olive. Nor 
is it enough that meals be tasty. And 
the mere fact that it eases the pangs 
of hunger is no indication that it is 
not doing as much harm as good. 
Our daily diet should be as nourish- 
ing and balanced as the existing 
science of nutrition can make it. 

Despite the fanciful, alluring labels 
on the bottles and canned goods that 
grace your grocer’s shelves, despite 
the enthusiastic advice you may re- 
ceive from well-meaning friends 
about the latest diet, you can do no 
better for yourself and your family 
than to serve meals balanced by some 
fruit, vegetables, milk, butter or forti- 
fied margarine, bread or cereals, and 
meat, poultry, fish or eggs. 

Although the laboratories of the 
future will produce many new and 
exotic foods, we must keep in mind 
one basic fact: radicalism in diet 
is a sure path to malnourishment. 
The secret of correct eating lies in 
balance. 
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Meat’s Value During Pregnancy 


Again Keaffirmed 


The need for an increased protein intake during pregnancy has been known 
for some time. This fact is reflected in the recommendation of The National 
Research Council that during pregnancy 85 Gm. of protein is required daily, 
as compared to a normal need of 60 to 70 Gm. 


Recent studies* again have proved the value of meat as the source of the 
increased protein intake during pregnancy and lactation. In this investiga- 
tion pregnant women were instructed to “Eat plenty of meat—have a gener- 
ous serving at least twice a day.” They were given 5 ounces of meat to eat 
daily in addition to the amount of meat previously consumed. Meat was cho- 
sen as the source of protein because “(1) the quantity and quality of protein 
of meat make it a superior food source of this dietary essential and therefore 
the size of servings recommended need not be incompatible with any indi- 
vidual’s capacity for food, (2) meat contains a liberal assortment of nutrients 
other than protein, (3) meat rates high in appetite appeal and consumer 
acceptability, (4) meat is procured at the food market rather than at the 
drug counter and (5) there is a widespread misconception that women should 


not eat much meat, especially during pregnancy.” 


These studies demonstrated that this higher meat consumption during 
the last four months of pregnancy and for three months after delivery pre- 
vented nutritional anemia, minimized the incidence of edema (swelling of 
the legs), and improved milk secretion. Women receiving the extra meat 
“almost invariably volunteered the comment that they ‘did not feel so tired 


all the time’ as they had during other pregnancies.” 


Thus the value of a high meat intake in pregnancy is again reaffirmed. 





*Leverton, R. M., and McMillan, T. J.: Meat in the Diet of 
Pregnant Women, The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 130:134 (Jan. 19) 1946. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- 
tional statements made in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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iy a child is badly nourished he 
may be sickly throughout life. If 
he is emotionally unhappy he may 
become maladjusted like many chil- 
dren that are a problem to psychia- 
trists these days. Army psychiatrists 
advise the medical profession to look 
to the school age child for the begin- 
ning of defects and emotional dis- 
turbances. We as parents must also 
look carefully to the care of our 
growing youth. Too frequently a 
parent figuratively washes his hands 
of a child once he is sent to school. 

During infancy a baby is taken 
monthly by his mother to the physi- 
cian or clinic for a checkup on 
weight and diet or to receive im- 
munization injections against diph- 
theria, whooping cough, tetanus and 
smallpox. But when he arrives at 
school age the mother heaves a sigh 
of relief and says, “At last I shall 
have a little peace. He is now the 
responsibility of the schools and 
clubs.” 

This is not enough. In spite of 
health surveillance in schools and 
direction in physical activities, a par- 
ent must also watch the child’s emo- 
tional and physical development 
carefully. First in importance in 
physical care is the diet. Some one 
has said “You are what you eat.” 
This is certainly true. A study made 
in a metropolitan school on the type 
of breakfast the children eat is a sad 
commentary on parents’ care. Some 





Care and Feeding 
of the School Child 


By KATHERIN F. BROKAW 


children didn’t eat breakfast. The 
reason was “I didn’t have time,” or 
just “Couldn’t swallow so early in 
the morning.” Some children had 
only a roll and milk or coffee. I have 
seen high school girls rush to a con- 
venient drug store and order a sweet 
soft drink, a “hot dog” and top it 
off with a piece of cake. This assort- 
ment was their breakfast. 

Nutritionists constantly advise us 
that after a long night’s rest (and we 
hope it is a long night’s rest) the 
human machine must have a high 
calory balanced meal to supply fuel 
or the body will burn its own tissues 
during the day. Fruit, a hot cereal or 
egg, milk and bread makes a sensible 
breakfast. Remember a child fre- 
quently patterns his breakfast after 
that of his parents. 

If the lunch is inadequate the child 
will become fatigued easily and his 
mind will become sluggish in the 
afternoon. One should serve for 
lunch some protein such as meat, 
fish, egg, or one of the substitutes, 
some sweet, starch and milk. Then 
the day’s food requirements of calo- 
ries, vitamins and minerals will be 
maintained if you offer an evening 
meal of meat or meat substitute, two 
green vegetables, potato or starch, 
bread, milk and a dessert or fruit. 

Foods are not always high enough 
in vitamins. This may be due to 
overcooking, exposure to freezing too 
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long or to many other causes. Conse- 
quently it is sometimes necessary to 
supplement the diet with extra vita- 
mins. 

Vitamin A—Found chiefly in but- 
ter, eggs and yellow vegetables, is 
essential for good eyesight and 
healthy lining of the internal organs 
of the body. 

Vitamin B—Found chiefly in whole 
grain cereals, makes for healthy 
nerve tissues and a well functioning 
gastrointestinal system. 

Vitamin C—Found in citrus fruits 
and green vegetables, is needed for 
resistance to infections and for strong 
teeth. 

Vitamin D—Supplied in cod liver 
oil. Every growing city child needs 
cod liver oil or vitamin D as long as 
he continues to grow. Recent re- 
search has shown that it is a mistake 
to stop taking this vitamin too early 
in life. This vitamin. promotes the 
formation of strong teeth and straight 
strong bones. 





Other recent experiments have 
shown that sub or low nutritional 
conditions damage liver cells. This 


damage leads to improper metabo- 
lism. Tissue resistance is lowered 
and bacteria or other virus germs 
gain entrance to the body, or there 
may be poor functioning of different 
organs resulting in disease. 

Second in the list of physical care 

(Continued on page 210) 
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baby will have already learned that 
there are satisfactory means of ob 
taining food other than the breast o1 
bottle. At three or four months the 
baby can usually start taking his 
water or orange juice from a small 
cup instead of the bottle. Being held 
on his mother’s lap and being al 
lowed to assist in holding the spoon 
and cup help make these times en- 
jovable. 

The mother’s manner, which is a 
reflection of her attitude, is impor 
tant. If she is enjoying the affair 
and has confidence that Junior is 
eventually going to get as much food 
inside as outside himself, the baby 
will gain confidence. 

Putting the baby to bed with a 
bottle is paving the way for a most 
difficult weaning. To this baby the 
bottle becomes as important a part of 
going to sleep as is his bed; it is 
almost impossible for him to go to 
sleep without the bottle, and he may 
learn to substitute his thumb for it at 
bed time. The bottle fed baby misses 
so much by not having the pleasant 
contact with his mother’s breast that 
the very least that should be done to 
make up for this loss is for him to 
be held while he has his bottle. 

The baby should be enjoying tak- 
ing a good share of his food by spoon 
and cup by the time the doctor says 
the mother should begin the weaning. 
If this is true, it should not be diffi- 


This Business of Weaning 


By JAMES BENJAMINS 


“E'DWARD has been just plain 

mean ever since I took him 
off the breast.” “I'll never be able 
to get Mary to give up her bottle; 
it means so much to her.” “Johnny 
won’t go to sleep unless he has his 
bottle at night.” “Carol has never 
been a good eater since I weaned 
her.” 

As a child guidance worker, I meet 
many mothers who are upset over 
their attempts to wean their children, 
or worried at the thought of this 
necessary step. I also see many chil- 
dren to whom weaning has been an 
emotional shock. 

To the baby, weaning means giving 
up that which has been his source 
of greatest gratification; the breast or 
bottle has quieted his hunger pangs, 
and provided him with the means of 
satisfying the instinctual need to 
suck. To the fortunate child who 
has been breast fed, weaning also 
ieans the surrendering of that physi- 
cal contact with his mother, which 
is SO important to a tiny baby. Thus, 
the breast or bottle is much more 
than just a means of getting food; it 
z part of a highly emotional situa- 
1On, 


To the mother, weaning is the first 
momentous indication that her baby 
is growing up—growing away from 
her. Whether they are aware of it 
or not, many mothers are a little 
reluctant to have their children grow 
up; it is not abways easy for the 
mother to have her child outgrow the 
dependence on her which nursing 
symbolized. Furthermore, the mother 
realizes that by weaning her child 
she is depriving him of a pleasure. 
Perhaps this is sufficient explanation 
of why there are mothers who cannot 
force themselves to wean children 
who are sometimes as much as 2 
years old. 

The physician should decide the 
time at which the actual weaning 
should begin. It may be anywhere 
from six to twelve months. The doc- 
tor’s decision depends on the child’s 
state of nutrition, general maturity, 
and other factors. However, the 
weaning groundwork is started many 
months earlier in the child’s life. 
The first big step is taken when 
cereals and strained foods are given 
by spoon, often as early as two 
months. If the mother is successful 
in making such feeding a pleasant ex- 
perience for the child, weaning will 
be easier for her and the baby. The 


cult to get him to take his noon milk 
or formula from the small cup which 
has already become his good friend. 
Of course, the milk should’ be 
warmed to the customary tempera- 
ture, and everything else should be 
the same as the child has been ac- 
customed to. 

Again, the mother’s quiet manner 
and confident attitude are essential. 
It is at this point that many a mother 
becomes panicky—she is certain 
that Junior is going to starve because 
he is not swallowing enough milk to 
keep him alive. If the mother can 
refrain from becoming upset and 
avoid trying so hard to make the 
baby drink that the whole experi- 
ence is an unhappy, tense one, she 
will find that before long the child 
will drink as much as he did by his 
earlier method. When he seems to 
have accepted his milk by cup suffi- 
ciently well for this one feeding a 
day, possibly within a week’s time, 
another feeding can be changed over 
to the cup. It usually seems advisa- 
ble to make the final feeding of the 
day the last one to change to the cup; 
for one thing, it is a longer period of 
time until the baby has another meal. 
The child should be fairly proficient 
at his new method of obtaining milk, 
and well accustomed to it before tak- 
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a STEADY” 
Postum drinker — 
shows his hand 





Postum 


— ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT MEALTIME DRINKS 


‘Has your doctor ever had you hold out your hands— 
fingers spread wide? If he has, then you know that’s one 
‘way your doctor can examine the state of your nerves. 
And if your hands were none too steady, chances are the 
first thing he suggested was giving up coffee and switching 
to Postum instead. While some people can drink coffee 
without ill effect, many people find it causes nervousness, 
sleeplessness and indigestion. A ‘‘steady’’ Postum drinker 
knows that delicious, grain-rich Postum contains no caffein, 
no stimulants of any kind, 
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ing this final step. Many children 
will refuse the bottle or breast in 
favor of the cup, practically weaning 
themselves, by the time they are re- 
ceiving their milk from a cup twice 
daily. This is the ideal situation, 
the one to be tried for. 

If mother loses her nerve in the 
middle of the process, deciding that 
she has started weaning the child too 
early, and returns the child to the 
breast or bottle, she not only makes 
her own task more difficult, but she 
adds to the child’s difficulties in mak- 
ing this adjustment. If the mother 
finds that her baby is not accepting 
the cup as well as she thinks he 
should during the time when she is 
giving just one cup feeding a day, 
she can prolong this first step. Cus- 
tards and puddings can make up for 
the amount of milk he fails to drink 
at this one feeding. 

The importance of the mother’s 
attitude in weaning has already been 
mentioned. The weaning process is 
more readily accepted by the child 
who feels secure, who has always 
felt welcome and loved and has had 
every reason to have confidence in 
his mother. 

The advantages of a gradual in- 
stead of an abrupt weaning are many. 
Obviously, it.is less shocking to the 
child. Food means so much to him 
that an abrupt denial of this familiar 
means of obtaining food is a shock of 
no little magnitude. If babies can be 
said to worry (and the writer 
believes they do worry), they proba- 
bly worry over the possibility that 
they will never again be fed, when 
the abrupt weaning method is used. 
What a blow, then, it must be to a 
completely dependent tot to be told 
that he can no longer have his 
bottle because it has been lost or 
broken, or to have the mother’s 
breast suddenly coated with a bitter 
tasting substance! Such methods of 
weaning are more commonly used 
today than many might imagine. 

The gradual weaning method has 
direct advantages for the nursing 
mother. As the amount of milk 
taken from the breasts is gradually 
lessened, the amount produced by the 
breasts also lessens. The breasts are 
better able to adjust to an inactive 
state by the gradual method, and a 
great deal of soreness is eliminated. 

Since weaning is so important to 
the child, signifying such a change 
in his life, it is not wise to start the 
process at a time when there is any 
disrupting influence. Surely, if the 
child is il! or if the family has just 
moved away from everything familiar 
to the child, weaning should be post- 
poned until the baby is comfortable 
and secure. Nor should any new 
training processes, such as _ toilet 
training, be instigated at this time. 

The mother who helps her child 
make this important adjustment satis- 
factorily gives her child a good start 
toward mastering other phases of 
growth and development which are 
to follow. 
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Is There Really a Need 
for Breakfast? 


The complex nature of present-day 
living demands continuous activity 
for periods up to 18 hours for accept- 
able productivity and necessary rec- 
reation. During these long hours of 
physical effort, even though hard 
labor is not performed, the needs of 
metabolism must be continuously 
supplied. If insufficient food is eaten, 
or if meals are not properly spaced, 
certain functions can become im- 
paired. Hunger sets in, with weakness, 
irritability, and reduced stamina. 


Hence the need for three meals 
daily, and especially the need for 
breakfast after the long fast from the 
evening meal. Nutritionists assert 
that, ideally, breakfast should pro- 
vide one-third of the daily metabolic 
requirements. For this reason the 
basic breakfast pattern has been for- 
mulated, consisting of fruit, cereal 
with milk and sugar, bread or toast 
and butter, and a beverage. 


Cereals are an important compo- 


nent of the basic breakfast. The cereal 
dish provides high quality protein, 
easily emulsified fat, carbohydrate, 
B-complex vitamins, and valuable 
minerals. Cereals are equally nutri- 
tious whether eaten hot or cold. The 
wide variety available makes appeal 
to everyone’s taste virtually a cer- 
tainty. The nutriments contained in 
the cereal dish consisting of 1 oz. of 
cereal (whole grain, enriched, or re- 
stored to whole-grain values of thia- 
mine, niacin, and iron), 4 oz. of milk, 
and 1 teaspoonful of sugar are indi- 
cated in the table of composite values: 


CS ei cccesstcoses 202 
POs 6ccusceveccedes 7.1 Gm. 
PRG dO eessesvcsccees 5.0 Gm. 
Carbohydrate.......... 33 Gm. 
Gs co vccsccescose 156 mg. 
PROGIMSIUS. cc ccccvcees 206 mg. 
Ds cn ccncccsvevcenss 1.6 mg. 
Thiamine. ..........+. 0.17 mg. 
RIORSVER. c ccccccccece 0.24 mg. 
PETTITT TTTTTT Ty 1.4 mg. 


on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 


CEREA L 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE 
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Lhe Picture of Your Health 


By CHESTER F. BACHMAN 


at Y, doesn’t she have rosy cheeks, and 

such bright eyes! She’s the picture 

of health.” Haven’t we often heard 
remarks like this? People often judge our health 
by our physical appearance. Yet they do this 
without a scientific knowledge of what really is a 
healthy appearing body. Rosy cheeks, for exam- 
ple, could indicate a fever, a skin disease, tuber- 
culosis in its primary stage or merely too much 
rouge. First appearances may be misleading to 
the public but not to an expert examiner. What 
do these experts look for? How do _ they 
interpret the physical characteristics of our 
body? Here are some of the answers. 

The skin is the most conspicuous part of the 
body and is of great value in diagnosing one’s 
health. It reveals the nutritional and circulatory 
conditions of the body. Healthy skin is clear, 
fine textured, pink and tensile. If it is pale, it 
may indicate anemia or a disorder of the circu- 
latory system. Disease of the liver may cause 
a yellowish, jaundiced skin. Acne rosacea, or 
the drunkard’s red nose and cheeks, is caused 
not only by alcohol but by the nervous irritation 
of the blood vessels of the stomach, and conse- 
quently can appear in teetotalers as well as 
drunkards. Red and pimply skin is often the 
result of local infections. Blackheads, or acne 
vulgaris, is an indication of excessive activity 
of the fat and sweat glands, commonly caused 
by overindulgence of sweets, by constipation or 
by insufficient sleep and exercise. 

Eruptions of the skin may indicate a disease 


affecting the entire body, such as smallpox, 
measles, syphilis, chickenpox and scarlet fever. 
Diabetes frequently results in lowered resis- 
tance to skin disease. Thus the skin is really 
a good barometer of the condition of the body, 
indicating not only the diseases, the nutrition 
and the circulatory condition of the body, but 
also its more subtle psychological moods. Our 
skin reddens with anger, rage or hate; it pales 
with fear and fright; it blushes with shame; it 
irradiates a healthy pink glow with joy, triumph, 
happiness and health. 

Our lips and nail beds are observation win- 
dows on the pipelines of our blood system. 
Their color tells at a glance whether our blood 
has enough red cells, oxygen and nutritive ele- 
ments. They also flash warning signals when 
something endangers life. In asphyxiation the 
nails, lips and skin are blue; in carbon monoxide 
poisoning, they are purple. White spots or 
transverse bands on the nails may evidence 
recent illness, malnutrition or local injury to the 
nails. 

“The eyes are the mirrors of the soul” it has 
been said. But more important, the eyes are 
sparkling indicators of our health. The doctor 
looks at the interior of the eyes with an oph- 
thalmoscope and determines many things per- 
taining to vision, blood pressure, age and general 
health. He can also obtain much information 
from the mere outer appearance of the eyes. 

Clear, bright eyes indicate general good 
health. When diseases, (Continued on page 218) 
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Hex father 
a Dolor — 


Barbara Lee D.* is the daughter of a doc- 
tor. So she’s getting a really model upbring- 
ing. Her picture shows what a bright-eyed, 


healthy little girl she is. 





Barbara Lee D. at 22 months 


Weighs 25 Ibs. 4 oz. Is 32 inches tall. 
(At birth she weighed 7 lbs. 15 o2., was 


21 inches tall.) 
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Her cereal . 
i» CLAPPS! 


Why so many doctors feed their babies Clapp’s Baby Cereals 


— because in addition to fine 
whole grains, these special cereals 
provide extra food elements such 
as dry skim milk, wheat germ, 
and brewers’ yeast. 
— because every spoonful of 
Clapp’s Instant Cereal gives a 
baby— 
3 times as much iron 
as unfortified home- 
cooked cereals. 


212 times as much vita- 


. min B, as unfortified 
home-cooked cereals. 


— because every ounce of Clapp’s 


Ak your Doctor! 


Instant Cereal provides: 


Vitamin B:—0.3 mg. 
Vitamin G—O.1 mg. 
Iron—6 meg. 
Calcium—96 mg. 


— because the texture of Clapp’s 
Baby Cereals is fine but definite. 
—and because preparation is so 
simple. No cooking needed. You 
just add milk or formula right in 
the serving dish. Try Clapp’s In- 
stant Cereal or Clapp’s Instant 
Oatmeal today. 


*Name on file at CLAPP’S BABY FOOD 
DIVISION, American Home Foods, Inc. 
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Baby’s Safety is 
YOUR Responsibility / 
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The reason thousands of Doctors recommend the BABEE- 
TENDA Safety Chair is because they know only too 
well that falling high chairs cause many serious and 
fatal accidents, The Safety Halter Strap prevents Bab 
from climbing out and mother can go about her wo 
knowing Baby can't pull himself over or that smaller 
children can't push Baby over. The BABEE-TENDA 
Safety Chair is 22” high by 25” square and cannot be 
pulled or pushed over. Baby Specialists say that Baby 
should not be fed at the table —there are too many 
distractions that lead to emotional upsets that result in 
improper feeding. Good feeding habits can be developed 
b lasing the BABEE-TENDA Safety Chair near the 
table. It can be used outdoors and folds compactly for 
traveling. Later, after Baby outgrows the seat, it can 
converted into a sturdy play table. 

Copyright 1944 by The Babee-Tenda Corp’n 


heme of BABEE-TENDA 
advantages over high chairs 
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FEEDING AT 
FAMILY TABLE 
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5 I 
OUT OF THE WAY 
UNDER TABLE 











a ~ BF A 
EASILY MOVED THRU EASILY CHANGED 
DOORWAYS TO PLAY TABLE 


=} NOT SOLD IN STORES € 


SOLD ONLY DIRECT TO YOU THROUGH 

AUTHORIZED AGENTS. WRITE FOR FREE IN- 

STRUCTIVE FOLDERS AND NAME OF NEAREST 
AGENT 









THE BABEE-TENDA CORPORATION 


750 Prospect Ave., Dept. HM Cleveland 15,' Ohio 











Care of Children 


(Continued from page 204) 


is the care of the body. Let us work 
down from head to feet: 

First, the Scalp.—There is a high 
incidence of ringworm of the scalp. 
The increase in this condition may 
have been caused by the overcrowded 
conditions now present in the nation 
or the shifting and changing of popu- 
lations. Watch for bald spots on the 
scalp or itching red pimples, and see 
a doctor for treatment at once as this 
is a very contagious disease. School 
children are subject to infestation 
with lice. Your daughters with their 
long and glamorous bobs are espe- 
cially susceptible to this contagion. 
Warn them not to exchange combs, 
caps or scarfs. 

Second Is the Care of the Eyes.— 
We are worried about the increas- 
ing incidence of poor eye sight in 
our school children, the need to wear 
glasses at an early age. One method 
of prevention is to see that home- 
work and reading is done with a 
properly placed strong light, not 
hung high at the ceiling or half way 
across the room from where the 
child is sitting. Red eyes and in- 
flamed lids may be an indication 
of severe lack of vitamins. This 
can be corrected with proper vitamin 
therapy. 

Third, We Come to the Teeth.— 
Although the school dentist checks 
children’s teeth for cavities, it is im- 
portant that the parent sees that his 
boy or girl brushes the teeth. Too 
frequently a child in school will say 
when questioned, “I forget to brush 
my teeth.” Poor mouth conditions 
cause poor digestion and_ trench 
mouth may become a _ troublesome 
and serious infection if gums are 
unhealthy. 

Fourth, in Physical Health Is the 
Care of the Feet.—Pains in the legs 
of a tired child may be caused by 
incorrect shoes or weak or flat feet. 

In the physical care of the child 
we must not neglect immunization. 
If a boy or girl receives diphtheria, 
tetanus or whooping cough injections 
as a child, it is a wise precaution to 
keep the immunity to these infections 
at a high level. This is done by 
having a physician give small booster 
doses of vaccine every few years. 

Now we come to one of the most 
important factors in child care—the 
emotional life of the child. This is 
a new field in medical science today. 
It is called psychosomatic medicine. 
It is the study of diseases caused by 
strain or emotional maladjustments. 
We are told that unhappiness, 
worries and anxiety cause actual dis- 
eases such as disturbances of the 
thyroid gland, allergies and ulcers of 





the stomach. A_ psychiatrist in 
analyzing a nervous adult delves 
back to the childhood of the indi- 


vidual to find the answer to a defi- 
nite mental disturbance. We realize 
we cannot ignore a child’s emotional 
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SPACIOUS 8-BOTTLE CAPACITY 


Sterilizes all bottles—including 
orange juice and water bottle—for 
full day’s feeding . . . at one time! 
Also sterilizes nipples, bottle caps, 
without fear of scorching. 


EASIEST TO KEEP CLEAN 


Finest quality aluminum top and 
black plastic base can both be 
washed with the dishes . . . without 
any danger to the heating element. 
Positively sanitary! 


“LONGLIFE” HEATING ELEMENT 


Patented heating element automat- 
ically shuts off when water is evap- 
orated. No wires to break, burn or 
short circuit. Cannot over-heat. 
Durable construction throughout. 











ELECTRIC STEAM RADIATOR CORP. 


Detroit 8, Michigan 


Makers of Electresteem Portable Steam Radiators 
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danger of catching scarlet fever. 


Scarlet Fever... 


By the simple “Dick Test,” your doctor can tell whether or not your child is in 


March is the worst month 








Each year, more cases of scarlet fever 
break out in March than in any other 
month, government records show. And 
this March is a time to be particularly 
watchful because scarlet fever is in- 
creasing. 


Scarlet fever may be extremely seri- 
ous. Even a mild case can leave your 
child with a diseased heart . . . with 
chronic kidney trouble . . . with bad 
hearing—or even total deafness. 


For your child’s protection, get your 
doctor’s advice about immunization. 


Eighteen months is the ear/iest age for 
scarlet fever immunization. If your child 
is that age or older, the doctor may ad- 
vise a “Dick Test.” From this, the 
doctor will decide whether or not your 
child should be immunized . . . and he 


will give you the Immunization Record 
Card for future safety. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just 
when to take your child to the doctor 
for the immunizations needed for pro- 
tection, not only against scarlet fever, 
but against other preventable diseases. 

No busy mother can possid/y keep track of 
all this herself. Immunizations against differ- 
ent diseases are given at different ages... 
some diseases require repeated immunizations 
... Safety periods vary! And if you forget one 
single immunization, you may endanger your 
baby’s safety—even his life! 





Join the Mothers’ 
Immunization Reminder Club! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join this mothers’ 
reminder club which now totals over 3,000,000 





members. All you have to do is ask your 

doctor for the Jmmunization Record Card. 
Sharp & Dohme supplies thes rds to 

phy sicians free upon request. They are in two 


~ 


parts—one for the doctor’s own record 
one for you. On your part of the card, the 
doctor fills in the dates when you should bring 
your child back. 


Get this card from your doctor today! Keep 
it where you will be sure to see it at least t 


@ year. 
* * * 


FREE! New booklet on immunization. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child might get ... their special dange: 
for babies . their harmful after-eff 


catching these diseases. 

Write today for your free copy of this 
immunization booklet to: Sharp & Dohme, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa., Department H 3-4 





Sharp & Dohme 


Makers of Dried Blood Plasma—a development of Sharp & Dohme Research—as well as Sulfa Drugs, . . Vaccines . . . Antitoxins 
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THE WaRREN FEATHERBONE 








GUARANTEED WATERPROOF * ASS 
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Ask for WARREN'S FEATHERTEX BABY PANTS 
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A 3 in 1 Nursing Unit 
with the Screw-on fea- 
ture so that fingers need 
never touch the steril- 
ized feeding surface. 
Contains: 


1. Screw-on nipple 
2. Screw-on cap 


3. Pyrex Screw-top 
bottle 


DAVIDSON'S 
Mo- Colic 4 


NURSING 
UNIT 





DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY 


MASS Q 


CHARLESTOWN 29 


ality Rubber Goods Since 1857 
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life. A child must have affection to 
be happy and to develop normally. 

A rebellious child is rebelling 
against something in his environ- 
ment. It may be too much parental 
anxiety, or it may be caused by 
parental neglect. One should try to 
analyze his sullen, unhappy or rebel- 
lious child. If unable to handle this 
problem, one should consult a spe- 
cialist in behavior problems. One 
must not neglect emotional symp- 
toms any more than physical symp- 
toms. One should make the boy or 
girl feel secure in his home life, and 
give him responsibilities to make him 
feel he belongs and is important to 
the family. Security is a funda- 
mental factor in a contented child. 

We are a nation of rushers. We 
are geared too high and exhaust our 
nervous systems early in life. Gen- 
eral practitioners find that many of 
their adult patients have the reiter- 
ated symptoms of tiredness. They 
are completely fatigued because they 
frequently begin to rush too early, 
and their nervous systems are ex- 
hausted. The child should be given 
leisure and rest. His life should not 
be filled with planned activities from 
morning to night. He should be 
given some leisure just to do nothing, 
or time to do what he likes to do. 

In the story written for children 
called “Ferdinand the Bull,” Ferdi- 
nand loved nothing better than to sit 
quietly and smell the flowers. Ferdi- 
nand had a mother who saw that he 
was not lonesome, and because she 
was understanding she let him 
merely sit there and be happy. The 
moral of this tale is that we should 
learn to give our children leisure, 
give them time to be alone, and teach 
them to be happy alone. Our ideal 


program for school children is to 
provide a_ good, nutritious diet, 


plenty of rest, and security, affection 
and responsibility at home. Thus we 
can hope to develop a_ vigorous 
youth, able to face with fortitude 
whatever life may bring. 





Basketball 


(Continued from page 195) 


poorly trained and perhaps less pro- 
fessionally inclined persons. As for 
club and other outside school teams, 
often there is little or no supervision 
of the welfare of the players. Conse- 
quently, the responsibility on the 
parents is greater than ever. 

If possible, unsupervised play 
periods should be discouraged. It 
is a common practice for boys to 
secure a gym. for Saturday after- 
noon or some other idle time and 
“shoot baskets” for hours.  Im- 
promptu games that last throughout 
the afternoon, without benefit of 
referee, sometimes result. 

In case the player is a member 
of an organized team, it is well to 
become acquainted with the coach 
in charge. Or, if that cannot be 
done, quiz the boy as to the coach’s 
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attitude and conduct during the 
practice sessions and games. If the 
whole attitude is one of personal 
advancement by means of a winning 
team, then it is assured that the 
physical welfare of the players will 
not receive full consideration. 

Because of these factors parents 
should be represented on the rules 
and tournament committees; their 
stake is really the greatest. They 
will know then what is expected of 
their boy and will be present to 
approve or disapprove the playing 
schedule. 

After all, play is natural and nor- 
mal with healthy, active growing 
boys. This we all admit. But it is 
up to the parents to direct this 
natural impulse of competition into 
proper play activities which will not 
either now or eventually be detri- 
mental to their son’s health. 





SLIGHT LOSS FROM V. D. 


Syphilis and gonorrhea are among 
the major destroyers of sight, and 
these diseases are responsible for ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of the blind- 
ness in the United States, it has been 
pointed out by Mrs. Eleanor Brown 
Merrill, Executive Director, National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. 

“There is a close relationship be- 
tween prevention of blindness and 
the campaign to stamp out syphilis 
and gonorrhea,” Mrs. Merrill stated. 
“Of the 230,000 blind persons in the 
country, it is estimated that about 
34,000 lost their sight as a result of 
these diseases. 

“Importance of this problem may 
be realized from the fact that ap- 
proximately 60,000 babies are born 
with congenital syphilis annually. 
Most of them develop a serious eye 
condition at some time in early life, 
unless they receive adequate medical 
care. Prospective mothers who have 
syphilis can bear healthy children if 
prenatal antisyphilitic treatment is 
administered in time; and a careful 
examination including a blood test 
usually determines the presence of 
syphilis germs.” 





NURSING FIELD PREFERRED 


An increasing number of young 
women are enrolling in schools of 
professional nursing, according to the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
Explanation of this increase in en- 
rollments is attributed to the fact that 
women do not want to make their 
living in competition with men. They 
would rather work at a profession 
for which they are fitted by inherent 
character and temperament. 

In the future era of international 
reconstruction nurses will be called 
upon to serve in both hospitals and 
public health fields. From now on 
services of nurses in the protection 
of home life will take on greater im- 
portance. 
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TEST YOURSELF 
on this test tube 


ZOO 


By MYRA CARR 


E will live longer—thanks to the 
animals, fowls, birds and insects 
that daily give their lives in experi- 
mental laboratories throughout the coun- 
try in science’s fight for human health. 
Listed below are the names of twelve 
of these experimental soldiers of research. 
Can you complete the sentences, filling 
in the blanks correctly? Eight proper 
answers indicates a rating of “scientifi- 
cally smart.” Answers are on page 216. 





1. Gagged are used to study the life 
protecting miracle of radar. 





2. A thirsty led to a cure for diabetes. 


is part of the 





3. A colony of healthy 
manufacture of penicillin. 


4. We learned about vitamins from hungry 











5. Drowning test heavy water for in- 
dustry. 

6. A helps detect carbon monoxide in 
mines. 





in decompression high altitude cham- 
bers test air-sickness problems. 


8. Experiments with the short-tailed, fat- 
cheeked led to better milk and 
cheese. 








are helping solve the mysteries of 
infantile paralysis. 


10. The 
theria. 


provides antiserum for diph- 





11. bred in government laboratories test 


the value of new insecticides. 





12. The was instrumental in bringing 
about the control of smallpox. 











CANARY 
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What kind of a 
father are you? 4 


The Brazen Type? Eventhe most confirmed 
bulbsnatcher probably wouldn't stoop Leaf 
to snatching the bulb from his son's 
study lamp—especially when the habit | 
of robbing one socket to fill another is j 


So easy to cure. Just keep plenty of Gen- \Y Y 


eral Electric lamps on hand at all times ! 








2 The Cantankerous Type? Do you lose your 
temper when you find your son has become 


a bulbsnatcher like you? He isn’t old enough The Companionable Type? Do you encourage 
to know better—but you are. So get some your son to develop a sense of responsibility 
G-E bulbs today. And for the best lamps 60 by letting him help solve mutual problems— 
years of research can produce, insist on G-E! such as bulbsnatching? Explain how bulb- 


snatching leads to annoyance and sometimes 
accidents. Then let him help you fill those 
empty sockets with G-E bulbs! 






Research is always at work to improve G-E Lamps and make them 


STAY BRIGHTER LONGER 


TY 75-100-Wett. . . . 15¢  150-Watt Silvered Bowl 45¢ 
7 B40 3 50-Wett..... 20¢  40-Watt Fleorescent . 95¢ 


walt 100-200-300 3-Lite . S5¢ Plus Tex 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE LIFT THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 
nothor Hickory Success 


Radiant as a Ruby! 


For figure loveliness and youthful 
allure Perma-Lift is brilliant, full 
of personality and modern styling. 
You'll love Perma-Lift’s exclusive 
cushion insets which softly lift your 
bosom—no wilting through con- 
stant washings and wear. At all fine 
stores—$1.25 to $2.50. 





For Fashion Fit and Corses Comfort— you 
will like Hickory Juniors — Girdles and 
Panties—‘‘The Foundation of Loveliness’” 





NE W. .. low calorte desserts 


in © delicious flavors 





FOR RESTRICTED DIETS 


If you are on a weight-reducing diet, diabetic 


diet or other low calorie diet, ask your doctor 
about Dietician GLOW Desserts. Glow con- 
tains 7% calories per serving ; « ; Ordinary 
desserts contain as high as 80 calories. 6 flavor 
assortment 25c. Large size — 20 servings 75c. 
At Marshall Field, Macy, Hudson, May, John 
Wanamaker and other department stores. 





GLOW "as 


GELATIN DESSERTS 








Answers to 


TEST TUBE Z00 


(Continued from page 214) 


1, BATS 


Dr. Robert Galambos at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester Medical School 
placed bats in a darkened room with 
their mouths tied shut. He proved 
that bats emit a constant stream of 
cries in frequencies of about 50,000 
cycles at the rate of 30 times a sec- 
ond—sounds inaudible to the human 
ear. Supersonic sounds are reflected 
from an unseen obstacle and the bat 
instantly changes its course of flight. 
When a bat’s mouth is gagged the 
animal receives no warning of the 
obstacle and only bumps its head. 
These experiments are still under 
way and no one knows how impor- 
tant the knowledge derived will be 
to the future of civilization. 


2. DOG 


The laboratory of the University of 
Toronto removed the pancreas from 
a dog and found that the animal 
exhibited an enormous thirst. The 
world learned from this what dia- 
betes is—a lack of pancreatic secre- 
tion. This lack prevents a person 
from -burning up _ carbohydrates. 
Later came insulin. 


3. RABBITS 


When corporations like Commer- 
cial Solvent began the production of 
penicillin in giant vats, it was neces- 
sary to check each batch. To do so 
the laboratory kept a colony of 
healthy rabbits. A test portion of 
each batch is injected into their 
bodies to make sure it is safe before 
being sold to the public. The rab- 
bits live to a ripe old age because 
production is so careful. 


4. MICE 


5. DUCKS 


Dupont and similar corporations 
use drowning ducks (always rescued 
in the nick of time) in tests that 
have produced varieties of water 
wetter than the water flowing from 
the household faucets. These waters 
have special industrial uses. They 
are so liquid they permeate the 
grease and saturate the duck’s feath- 
ers, leaving it no more aquatic than 
a chicken. 

6. CANARY 


7. RATS 

Rats are being used at New York 
University in the study of air sick- 
ness under atmospheric conditions 
prevalent at an elevation of 34,000 
feet. What happens to them may 
serve as a protection to man if he 
plans to fly to such an elevation. 





HYGEIA 
8. HAMSTER 


The Borden Company imported 
this little animal from Asia because 
it reacts like human beings to food, 
They paved the way for experiments 
which have improved milk and 
cheese and led to the discovery of 
new types of vitamin and mineral- 
rich beverages. 


9. MONKEYS 
10. HORSE 


11. COCKROACHES 


Cockroaches, as well as moths, 
flies, mosquitoes and beetles, are 
used to test new synthetic insecti- 
cides. They find themselves born 
and raised in the happiest world 
possible, with food plentiful, tem- 
peratures scientifically controlled 
and everything fine until the day 
when they are placed in a death 
house and sprayed, dusted or fed 
poison. 

12. COW 


Cows are often infected with a 
disease known as cowpox. This dis- 
ease induces a mild infection of the 
hands in persons who milk the in- 
fected cows. Dr. Edward Jenner, 
an English physician (1749-1823), 
observed that milkmaids who had 
had an infection of cowpox on their 
hands were thereafter immune to 
smallpox. From this he developed 
the idea of vaccination against small- 
pox with the virus of cowpox. His 
method proved successful and is the 
basis of our modern vaccination. 





Physical Fitness 


(Continued from page 193) 


tently handled. Within limits of sex, 
age, occupation, and_ skill, motiva- 
tion can be increased through the 
medium of mixed groups. Recrea- 
tion centers should expand their 
facilities; industry should construct 
and maintain its own equipment. 
Medical and dental aid should be 
expanded to decrease and avoid 
many of the organic deficiencies 
which made our draft rejections so 
high. Federal, state and city govern- 
ments should develop various types 
of programs as well as exploit their 
natural resources—beaches, fields 
and parks. 

To keep our nation a strong one 
that will never sink to the prewar 
substandards of health, we should 
organize immediately for continua- 
tion of physical activity in adult 
postschool life. We should maintain 
and strengthen what our military 
branches have started for us in the 
quest of improved welkbeing. We 
should improve our leaders in this 
field. Finally, we should expand our 
athletic and recreational facilities to 
embrace all our people instead of 
only a few. 
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Is It Serious 
—Doctor? 








Certainly not in this case! But a neglected symptom may be 
serious...so seek your doctor’s advice ear/y when illness threat- 
ens ... and when he gives it, follow his orders exactly. 

Caught in time, early treatment may prevent lingering ill- 
ness. Busy as your doctor is, he welcomes the opportunity of an 
early diagnosis—and the possibility of diverting a serious ailment. 

At the first sign of illness—see your Doctor for a check-up. 
When he prescribes . . . follow his orders! 


()algreen 


DRUG STORES 
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SUN GLASSES 


Oculens SUN GLASSES are 
superior in rendering true 
eye protection — superior 
in all important respects 
to the standards prescribed 
by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce Bureau of 
Standards, as demonstrated 
by photometric tests. 


Oculens assures the ab- 
sorption of harmful ultra- 
violet sunburn rays and 
infra-red heat rays—giving 
clear undistorted vision 
and faithful color values. 


Significantly better than 
“Good Enough” For Men, 
Women and Children whose 
vision does not require 
prescription lenses. 


Priced from 
$1.98 to $12.00 
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The Picture of Your Health 


(Continued from page 208) 


infections or poisons of various 
sorts attack the body, the eyes 
usually become dull and _ lusterless. 
Yet the eyes may be unnaturally 
bright with high fever, and the lids 
may become granulated and scaly. 
The eyes may become pink and in- 
flamed from communicable eye dis- 
eases such as conjunctivitis and 
trachoma. Styes indicate that eye 
strain may be present and their con- 
tinued occurrence usually indicates 
a generally run-down condition of 
the body. Nervous tension may 
show itself by involuntary twitching 
of the eyelids, or tics. And every 
firstaider knows that if the pupils are 
of unequal size, there is cerebral 
hemorrhage, or pressure or distur- 
bance of some sort on the brain. 

Thus the bloodshot eye may not 
only mean a morning after the night 
before hangover; it may mean a focal 
infection elsewhere in the body, as 
in the teeth or tonsils. It may indi- 
cate high blood pressure, or that a 
foreign body is lodged in the eye or 
that the eye is not being used prop- 
erly but is being overworked. It 
may indicate that something is wrong 
with the circulatory or nervous sys- 
tem in some remote part of the body, 
for the eye is intimately connected 
with both systems. An _ important 
change in the body is_ ultimately 
reflected in the eye itself. 

One’s posture is another readily 
apparent index of both his physical 
health and his state of mind. Poor 
health and poor spirits reveal them- 


selves by rounded shoulders, flat 
chest and sagging abdominal mus- 


cles, so that the entire body soon 
begins to look like a half filled sack 
of potatoes. Some people attempt to 
overcompensate by sticking their 
chest out as far as they can, until 
they begin to resemble pouter pigeons 
strutting around. While congenital 
structural defects may cause poor 
posture, it is more often caused by 
lack of exercise and poor general 
health. Surely it is worth while to 
work and to exercise in order to 
secure good posture. 

Not only one’s posture but his 
manner of walking, talking, writing, 
eating and sleeping all give little 
telltale signs of how healthy he is, 
how sound his nervous system is, and 
how calm and balanced he is emo- 
tionally and psychologically. Does 
he walk with a smooth stride, speak 
in a well-modulated pleasant voice, 
write with a firm hand, eat slowly 
and with relish, sleep soundly and 
awake refreshed? Or does he dash 
around, always on the run, talk 
rapidly and in a tense voice, write a 
shaky, nervous line, gulp his food 
under nervous strain, toss about at 
night with insomnia, only to wake 
up and face another day of tension 
and maladjustment? 

One’s body is the picture of his 





health. We all realize how impor- 


HYGEIA 
tant that picture is. It is one’s pass. 
port in his daily contacts with life, 
But unlike the usual passport photo. 
graph, the picture can be changed 
almost to one’s own desire. Few 
realize that the physician is an artist 
whose chief subject of interest is his 
patient’s body. These are the major 
outlines the doctor uses to draw a 
quick sketch of a physical and men- 
tal profile. The physician and the 
patient by using these clues may do 
some important detective work in 
checking up on the patient’s physical 
picture. . 





Eyes in the Night 


(Continued from page 191) 


was apparent that there were many 
leaks. Light that filtered through 
along the baseboards and reflected 
from the black walls was so dim as to 
be invisible until the eyes were thor- 
oughly adapted to darkness. 

Tests show that although most of 
the adaptation is complete in a half 
hour, improvement continues slowly 
for perhaps an hour. But as you 
found in the first experiment, night 
adaptation may be lost in a matter of 
minutes by exposure to light. 

Fortunately for the men on watch 
duty, red light of a wave length of 
about 600 millimicrons does not 
stimulate the rods. Nor does it inter- 
fere with the storage of purple re- 
serve. This is the reason men wear 
red polaroid goggles for a half hour 
or more before going on watch. 
Instead of sitting in the dark they are 
able to read, write letters, or play 
cards while they adapt their eyes for 
the job ahead. 

Another important application for 
watch-standers is suggested by your 
experiments. Since the rods are 
absent from the fovea, men are 
trained to scan the sea at night using 
the “edges” of the eyes. A cardinal 
error is to look directly at the object 
you want to see at night. Since the 
purple reserve may be quickly re- 
duced on rods in continuous use, 
another mistake is to stare for any 
length of time at an object which is 
barely visible. Men are trained to 
scan the horizon by a series of easy 
uniform movements of the eyes, let- 
ting each little sector overlap with 
the previous one. 

In such simple ways as this, a 
clearer understanding of the human 
eye is making life more secure. 





FACTS ABOUT SLEEP 

Although sleeping is as much a 
part of a person’s life as eating and 
drinking, here are some facts aboul 
sleeping which may prove “awaken- 
ing.” 

The average person spends ap- 
proximately 5,475 days in bed _ be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 50. A 
person would die more quickly from 
lack of sleep than from a lack of 


solid foods. A healthy person shifts 


position about 35 times nightly. 
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IN CASES OF SKIN ALLERGY, 


it is useful to realize that one well- 
known, nationally sold brand 
of face powder can be accurately 
described as “hypo-allergenic’ 
This brand is DuBarry Face 
Powder by Richard Hudnut... 
one of the many DuBarry Beauty 
Preparations accepted for 
advertising by the Journal of 


the American Medical Association. 


For specially prepared booklet, ‘History ana 
Scientific Formulation of Cosmetic Preparations,”’ 
write: Professional Service Division, Richard 
Hudnut, 113 West 18th Street, New York 
11, N.Y. 


RICHARD HUDNUT 


113 WEST 


18TH STREET 


NEW 


YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Judith Waller, general supervisor 
of ‘“‘Woctors at Home,’ is a leading 
figure in radio. Noted for her “firsts’’ 
—first play-by-play broadcast of base- 
ball and football, air debut of Amos 
*n’? Andy, first international broadcast 
and many others—Miss Waller, as 
Public Service Director of the NBC 
Central Division, is responsible for 
the network’s cultural programs, 


Photographs courtesy of NBC. 





Author of “Doctors at Home” is 
genial William Murphy, who was an 
advertising copy writer until 1933 
when he joined the continuity depart- 
ment of NBC. He has scripted numer- 
ous American Medical Association 
programs, including Your Health, 
Medicine in the News and Doctors At 
Work, in addition to the current show. 
He also serves at continuity editor of 


HYGEIA 


FEET ABUSED 


“The human foot has become the 
target of unbelievable chemical] 
abuse,” according to an article in the 
February 2 issue of The Journal oj 
the American Medical Association, 

The Journal article stated that “the 
patients when questioned about the 
number of remedies used, shrugged 
their shoulders and exclaimed, ‘I 
couldn’t begin to recall. Ive used 
everything. I’ve had this stuff be- 
tween my toes for years. Just when 
I think it is well, it’s back again. 
Each time it comes baek I try some- 
thing else.” 

Investigators G. B. Underwood, 
M.D.; L. Edward Gaul, M.D.; Eileen 
Collins and Mabel Mosby, of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, stated: “Every channel 
of advertising implores the sufferers 
te put your fungus to sleep; to stop 
fierce, torturing, maddening itch; to 
relieve and quiet the burning.” 

It was reported that the cases of 
400 patients were studied prior to 
their first visit to a physician. The 
average number of preparations used 
was four, but if the dermatitis or foot 
inflammation was recurrent the num- 
ber would exceed 10 or sometimes 20. 


” 


me 


“In this series,” the authors said, 
“40 per cent of the patient (160) 
showed positive reactions to one or 
more of the remedies that had been 
used. ... As the number of remedies 
applied increased, so did the in- 
cidence of positive reactions. Any 


with his family and friends. He has reentered civilian practice and is 


meeting the new problems and patients of his own home town. 


“Doctors At Home” may be heard: 
Saturdays 4:00 PM Eastern (3:00 PM Central; 
2:00 PM Mountain; 1:00 PM Pacific) 
Standard Time 
Through June 10, 1946 


Nes eRe 





NBC’s Central Division. 
patient who shopped long enough 
tincture, lotion or powder that would 
contain an irritant or sensitizer.” 

It was suggested by the investi- 
gators that all preparations con- 
taining mercury designed for skin 
application carry a “warning” on the 

Cy R\7 G sensitizing agent. 
A co 4 The writers pointed out that many 
on™ preparations are advertised in both 
oe of the preparations are chemically 
<€ different, the article stated, but each 
> is a specific for certain foot troubles. 
the tragedy, it has spread into the 
P Ri iste # “| . American home. The daily, weekly 
Dr. Tom Riggs has come back from the war. He is home again |angq monthly periodicals display an 
prevent and treat athlete’s foot. 

“Many decades ago the bowel was 

being symptomatically dosed. Each 
§ sym} 7 

potions and concoctions all of which, 
if given a trial, would effect curative 
miracles. The bowel has had _ its 
its symptoms and even its signs of 
disease are being symptomatically 

daubed and painted. 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association to 
“ ‘clean house’ in the field of cutane- 
parenteral drugs; tear apart the con- 
coctions and define each cutaneous 
chemical in terms of dosage, indica- 


DOCTORS 

would sooner or later apply a salve, 

label announcing the presence of a 

medical and lay publications. All 
“Furthermore, and _ herein lies 

urgent message how to diagnose, 

abdominal complaint had myriads of 

therapeutic renaissance, but the skin, 
The article urged the Council on 

ous drugs as it did with oral and 

tions and contraindications.” A 


Presented by the American Medical Association in cooperation 
with the National Broadcasting Company. 
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Flickering notes 


foil Fifi’s fingers 





Flora’s eyes 





ee file a protest 














Phone book type 
flabbergasts Phil 


Foggy seeing 
slows Sully’s bidding 














Sophie specializes 


in spoilage 





Home-work is 





grope-work for Bud /) 





W. see through our eyes—but we 
see with our brains. The eye is a “seeing 
system” like the camera. It “‘takes” 
pictures which the brain interprets. 

Poor “takes” —poor pictures . . ; 
Poor pictures—poor brainwork. It’s as 
simple as that; as bad as that. 

It means that lots of us—children, 
young people, older people—often ap- 
pear to be dull, when we really aren’t; 
simply because our actions and deci- 
sions are based on hazy, distorted 
images. , 

Now here’s the good news—practi- 
cally all seeing troubles can be corrected! 
It’s as good as that. Fumbling, slow 


learning, mistakes due to neglected 
eyes—can be overcome with proper 
scientific skill and professional care. 

That’s why it’s so important to make 
sure that your eyes are right. Your 
chance to do your best, instead of your 
second best, rests so largely on your 
ability to see clearly and accurately and 
without strain—in the office, the fac- 
tory, at school, at home. Even your 
health and play will benefit from being 
kind to your eyes. 

Have a check-up this week—find out 


BETTER VISION 





whether you re neglecting or abusing 
your eyes and what to do about it. Call 
upon the professional counsel and care 
of your ophthalmologist or optometrist 
and the technical skills of your oph- 
thalmic dispenser (optician). It takes 
very little time to avail yourself of 
their help; the returns are very great. 

Why not give your seeing and 
thinking powers a break? 


BETTER VISION INSTITUTE, INC. 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20. N. Y. 


FOR BETTER LIVING 
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For Fastidious 


Women Who Want 


A SAFE DEPILATORY 


For Legs, Arms, or Face 


Wonderstoen is a completely safe hair-remover 
... especially for those women with super-sensitive 
skins. Wonderstoen is absolutely non-allergic . . . u 
cannot cut or infect. Wonderstoen is the first depila- 
tory to be accepted for advertising by the American 
Medical Association. 


Wonderstoen is also recommended for the woman 
whois bothered by rough “goose-pimply” legs. As it 
erases hair, this rosy disc also removes flaky particles 
of dead skin, leaving legs and arms beautifully smooth. 
Wonderstoen is clean and neat to use; it is odorless. 


For hair on face, there is the 
special-formula, smaller-size facial 
Wonderstoen, effective yet gentle for 
delicate facial skin. 










This widely accepted hair-remover has 
been sold since 1907. You can get Wonder- 


stoen at the cosmetic counter of your favor- 
ite department store or fine specialty shop. 


BELLIN’S 
WONDERSTOEN 


1140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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NEW PENICILLIN SITES 


Penicillin, the miracle drug, wil] 
be continuously available in several 
European countries as a result of 
arrangements by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, in cooperation with the Cana- 
dian government, it has been an- 
nounced in Washington. 

In at least three countries, and 
possibly more, the governments will 
set up plants to manufacture the drug, 
under plans obtained and supplied 
by UNRRA, which will supply neces- 
sary component parts for the manu- 
facturing process. 

Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia will set up the first plants, 
under government ownership and 
operation, and other countries may 
join in the program later, though 
this has not yet been decided. The 
plans supplied by UNRRA to the 
countries are designed to implement 
production of 15 to 20 billion units 
of the drug each month from each 
factory. 

The project is an international one. 
The plans are obtained through co- 
operation of a Canadian laboratory 
now manufacturing penicillin. Vats, 
tanks, and other component labora- 
tory parts will be obtained by 
UNRRA in the United States. The 
three governments will obtain or 
erect the necessary buildings. And 
each of them will send to the Cana- 
dian plant two men well qualified in 
scientific research and production. 
These men will spend from four to 
six months in the Canadian estab- 
lishment in study and training, then 
will return to their respective coun- 
tries to act for their governments in 
setting up and operating the plants. 
Each of the new establishments will 
be under government ownership and 
operation. 

The reason the governments re- 
quested aid in setting up the plants 
is that they fear that when UNRRA 
ceases operation at the end of 1946 
they will be cut off from penicillin 
supplies. UNRRA is now furnishing 
about 15 to 20 billion units of the 
drug per month in each country as 
part of its medical program. None 
of the three countries has adequate 
funds or foreign exchange to con- 
tinue purchases at this rate after 
1946. 





DEVICE ENABLES ONE-ARMED 
PERSON TO WASH HAND 


A simple, inexpensive device 
which enables a one-armed person 
to wash his hand is described in 
a recent report by John R. Brayton 
of Indianapolis. The idea, he says, 
is simply to attach two rubber 
vacuum cups to any small brush, 
which then can be attached to the 
back of any wash bowl, thus en- 
abling the user to wash his hand 
and arm by first placing soap on 
the brush and then rubbing his wet 
hand or arm up and down on the 
brush. 
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DELIVERY ROOM 


AS Here are born the multitudinous products of the International Vitamin Corpora- 






tion that provide the physician with practically every vitamin component he 
Council on Phormocy 
ond Chemistry 


n- may need in his practice. 


Always and only distributed ethically, I.V.C. vitamins and vitamin products are 
characterized by high quality—a quality so high that it has lifted the International 
D Vitamin Corporation to the eminence of the world’s largest manufacturer of 


vitamin products exclusively. 


17 L.V.C. Vitamin Products in 28 d 


7 You can prescribe 1.V.C. vitamins with confidence. forms have been accepted by the ( 
on Pharmacy and Chemustr' Ame in 


n Medical Association, for inclusion u 
ind Nono ficial Remedi 1 | 


, : INTERNATIONAL VITAMIN DIVISION  Couscii seat of Acceptane 


1, American Home Products Corporation - 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


d ye World’s Largest Manufacturer of Vitamin Products Exclusively 
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The X-Ray shows a toddler’s 

foot, twisted and warped in outgrown 
shoes. Toddlers’ feet grow very fast. 
You must get a larger size often. 


WEE WALKERS are America’s most 
popular baby shoes because they are soft, 
flexible, correctly shaped, yet cost so much 
less, you can afford a larger size often. 
No shoe at any price can be healthier for 
a toddler’s normal feet. 


See WEE WALKERS...com- 
pare them...in the Infants’ 
Dept. of the stores listed. 
Sizes 2 to 8. 


W.T.GrantCo. S.S.KresgeCo. J.J. Newberry Co. 
H.L. GreenCo.,inc. 1. Silver&Bros. Scott Stores 
McCrory Stores Schulte-United Charles Stores Cc. 
Kinney Shoe Stores 

McLellan Stores 


i 


RENTS J, 
Y, MAGATINE | 
Onsuese 2) 





Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. 
F.& W. Grand 


Grand Silver Co. 






SMOOTH ONE-PIECE TONGUE 






Prevents pressure on nerves, 
tissues, blood vessels. A fea- 
ture found in very few ‘other 
toddier shoes, even at top 


prices. 
Sn wee 
« WRITE for pamphlet, ‘‘Look At Your 
FREE: Baby’s Feet.”’ Valuable information on 


foot care, and scale to measure size 
needed. Moran Shoe €o., Dept. H, 
Carlyle, Il. 













Mrs. Eva Johnson, 
Akron, Ohio, with 
baby son her 
soldier husband 
has not 

yet seen 


Getting Big For Daddy! 
With Evenflo’s efficient valve-action 
nipple, mothers know their babies will 
nurse in comfort, finish their 
bottles better and gain more 
weight. And they appreciate 
Evenflo’s handy nipple, bot- 
tle, cap all-in-one unit that’s 
easier to use and saves time. 
Evenflo Nursers 25c at baby 
shops, drug, dept. stores. 


Coen [6 


Modern Nurser 
Separate Nipple, Bottle or Saye 10c 


America’s Most Popular Nurser 


Nipple down. 
Bottle sealed. 


Nipple up 
for feeding. 














How You Grow Old 


(Continued from page 197) 


some of which die before the birth of 
an individual and others which die 
before puberty; others die during 
maturity. Only a few ripen and 
ovulate for reproduction. When the 
ova are exhausted, female sex hor- 
mones are no longer produced. 

The testicles show no significant 
changes in some men as old as 70 and 
80 years. In other aged men, thicken- 
ing of the membrane occurs as early 
as 50 years. There is no evidence 
that the administration of either of 
the sex hormones will retard the rate 
of aging. A change of life probably 
occurs in men in whom the degenera- 
tion of the testicle is marked. 

Frequently, the prostate becomes 
enlarged after age of 40; the inci- 
dence is about 23 per cent at the age 
of 60 years. At the present time, 
the cause is believed to be a distur- 
bance in the ratio and quantity of 
the hormones in old men 

In the aged, the brain shows a 
general atrophy. There is an ac- 
cumulation of pigment and other mat- 
ter in and outside the cells. The 
cells of the cerebellum begin to de- 
generate after 40 years, and the blood 
vessels supplying the nervous system 
show degeneration. In the spinal 
cord cells diminish apparently due 
to vascular changes, and the anterior 
cells show increased pigmentation. 

The lens of the eye ages or begins 
to lose its accommodative capacity 
at birth; this progresses quite uni- 
formly. As the central portion of 
the lens is the oldest, it gradually 
becomes difficult for this portion, 
which is dependent on diffusion, to 
obtain nourishment. The retina be- 
gins to manifest cystic degeneration 
of its surface at 50 years of age, as 
inert material accumulates. 

Impairment of hearing for high 
pitched sounds increases with each 
decade. But below 512 vibrations per 
second (high C) the hearing is good 
in the aged, as a rule. 

The effect of diet on the life span 
has been studied on rats. It was 
found that retarded rats fed a basic 
diet of minerals, vitamins and pro- 
tein, with the calories varied with 
lard and sugar, lived much longer 
than those which grew rapidly on a 
larger caloric intake. In_this study 
it was learned that the best combina- 
tion of factors for a long life are: 
moderate exercise, moderate caloric 
intake or weight (not fat), and a 
low (15 per cent of calories) level 
of liver protein. 

Vibratory and pain sense, taste, 
hearing, and vision become impaired 
with age. In psychomotor tests, it 
was discovered that some young indi- 
viduals’ work was poorer than the 
average of the older, and that a few 
older individuals’ work exceeded the 
averages of the young. However, the 
average performance of the young is 


HYGEIA 
better than that of an older group. In 
regard to learning, studies show that 
nobody under 45 should refrain from 
trying to learn because of belief or 
fear that he is too old. 

There are many answers to the 
question of what causes aging. Aging 
occurs in the central portion of tis- 
sue cultures, apparently because it is 
difficult for nourishment to diffuse 
in and waste matter out. Some 
botanists believe that certain trees, 
if not subjected to disease and injury, 
would live indefinitely, if their size 
did not interfere with obtaining 
nourishment from the soil and circu- 
lating it to the growing parts. (Some 
trees have been known to live for 
from 5,000 to 7,000 years.) 

Such observations, plus the fact 
that the walls of arteries progres- 
sively thicken and lose elasticity with 
age, support the view that man lives 
as long and as completely as his 


arteries permit. Barring disease and 
given an adequate diet, man might 


live indefinitely if his arteries didn’t 


wear out. 


There are three reasons why a cell 
may wear out in the presence of an 
adequate blood supply. 

1. One possibility is that the struc- 
ture wears out because of disease 
or the repeated effects of an adverse 
environment. We know that dis- 
ease, if it does not kill, leaves scars 
which reduce the tissue margins of 
safety. In the presence of a good 
blood supply the nerve cells may 
degenerate because the diet, an envi- 
ronmental factor, over a period of 
time is inadequate to support main- 
tenance. 

2. Another possibility is that the 
structure of the cell, as the enamel 
of the teeth, after being formed, 
wears out because it cannot rebuild. 
That is, the cell after the growth 
process has been completed is left 
with a structure that cannot be com- 
pletely renewed or repaired. 

3. Another possibility is that the 
cell cannot eliminate inert or harm- 
ful material which accumulates and 
finally destroys it. 

In discussing the second and third 
possibilities there are several factors 
to be considered. With the excep- 
tion of those tissues which do not 
reproduce, such as the ganglion cells 
in the nervous system, it is known 
that tissues of the aged heal or the 
cells have a capacity to reproduce. 
Tumors in the aged show that the 
cells possess the power to grow anid 
reproduce. The center of the tumor, 
of course, frequently manifests aging, 
which may be due to an inadequate 
blood supply. Thus, tumors indicate 
that when the cells of the aged are 
appropriately stimulated, they have 
the capacity to grow and reproduce. 

In experiments with tissue cul- 
tures, it is the frequent replanting 
of the cells in fresh media which 
gives them potential immortality and 
demonstrates their power to grow 
and reproduce. For example, if 
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ON QUICK ENERGY 


EN engaged in strenuous labor instinctively turn to quick-energy 

foods during rest periods to replenish waning glycogen stores. 
The popularity of candy during these “breaks” is well established by 
common observation. For candy not only has a universal taste appeal 
but—more important from a nutritional standpoint—it supplies 
quickly-digested, energy-producing nutrients to appease the appetite 
and satisfy the metabolic needs of the moment. Office workers, school 
children, housewives, and others engaged in semi-sedentary occupa- 
tions can quickly benefit from this contribution of candy. Whatever 
the work that may be performed, candy through its nutritional 


contribution can lessen fatigue and increase muscular stamina. 





THE NUTRITIONAL PLATFORM OF CANDY 


* 
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COUNCIL ON CANDY oF the 


1. Candies in general supply high caloric value 4. Candies are of high satiety value; eaten after 


in small bulk. 
2. Sugar supplied by candy requires little diges- 
tive effort to yield available energy. 
3. Those candies, in the manufacture of which 
milk, buffer, eggs, fruits, nuts, or peanuts are 
used, to this extent also— 
{a} provide biologically adequate proteins 
and fats rich in the unsaturated fafty acids; 
(b) present appreciable amounts of the impor- 
tant minerals calcium, phosphorus, and iron; 
(c) contribute the niacin, and the small amounts 
of thiamine and riboflavin, contained i 
these ingredients. , 


1 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 







meals, they contribute to the sense of satisfaction 
and well-being a meal should bring; eaten in 
moderation between meals, they stave off hunger. 
5. Candy is more than a mere source of nutri- 
ment—if is a morale builder, a contribution to the 
joy of living. 

6. Candy is unique among all foods in that it 
shows relatively less tendency to undergo spoil- 
age, chemical or bacterial. 


This Platform is Acceptable for Advertising in the 
Publications of the American Medical Association 
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Welsh" Vietoria” 
EASY-T-TURN CARRIAGE 


Another Post-War Beauty 


Welsh is rapidly bringing mothers a 
fine selection of Easy-Fold Carriages 
with the new Easy-t-Turn feature: 
Amazingly easy to turn corners or 
into doorways at your slightest directed 
movement, without lifting! 


All other features of safety, comfort 
and smart appearance. 


WELS il 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOLDING BABY CARRIAGES 
Send date of your baby’s birth to the 
Welsh Co. for a free horoscope. 





1535 S. Eighth St., St. Louis (4), Mo. 
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thinning of the skin and lining of the 
alimentary tract of the aged is due to 
a wearing out of the vital elements 
of the structure of the cells, and not 
to inadequate nourishment, then each 
generation of cells has less of the 
vital element. This could occur in 
two ways: the original cell is en- 
dowed with a certain quantity of 
vital element, which cannot be re- 
newed, or in the process of repro- 
duction each new cell has a lessened 
capacity to renew the vital element. 
Since tumors of these tissues occur 
it is difficult to believe that the power 
of growth and reproduction is worn 
out or dissipated with aging. 

In certain inert tissues, apparently, 
nonliving and functional material 
accumulates in and between the cells. 
This indicates that the blood supply 
is inadequate or the permeability of 
the walls of the blood and lymph 
capillaries have undergone a change. 
The accumulation of inert material 
in the cell indicates a change in the 
permeability of the membrane or 
excretory powers or perhaps exces- 
sive manufacture of the cell. As a 
rule sufficient inert material does not 
accumulate in the cell to interfere 
mechanically with its activity, though 
nerve cell conduction may be dis- 
turbed. Unless toxic, it should not 
affect the cell, except mechanically. 
The accumulation of inert material, 
however, does indicate that the main- 
tenance of the cell has been dis- 
turbed in some way. 

If the important cells in the body, 
after growing and reaching the age 
of maturity, slowly and irreversibly 
lose some intrinsic element necessary 
for their maintenance, then aging and 
death are inevitable. An increase in 
knowledge pertaining to the effect of 
diet, exercise, nervous and endocrine 
influences on the cardiovascular sys- 
tem will be necessary. Prevention 
and treatment of diseases which at- 
tack this system would decidedly 
prolong life and make declining years 
more worthwhile. The problem is 
complicated by the fact that all 
arteries in an individual do _ not 
respond alike. 

For these reasons, it will be diffi- 
cult to find a practical method for 
extending the life span and to estab- 
lish that its application is actually 
effective to man. However, since the 
life span of animals can be extended 
by manipulating the diet, the addi- 
tion of a significant number of more 
useful years to the latter part of life 
is entirely possible. Our philosophy 
need no longer anchor us to the con- 
cept of a fixed life span. 





CONSTRUCTIVE LITERATURE 


When the young in the home 

Ask the loan of a tome, 

Do not glow with the thought 

They're improving the brain. 

It’s more often than not 

A support for a train, 

Or a hill or a bank 

For the treads of a tank. 
—Virginia Brasier. 


HYGEIA 
COMBATING BURN SHOCK 


A possible means of combating 
the frequently fatal shock that ac- 
companies severe, extensive third 
degree burns is described by 
Charles L. Fox Jr., New York, in 
a report on giving sodium lactate 
solution by mouth instead of injec- 
tion into a vein. (Sodium lactate 
is an organic salt found in sour 
milk, in certain other substances 
and in the arterial blood plasma.) 
“The results were so successful as 
to warrant further extensive trial 
of this therapy,” he says. “There 
was but one death (which occurred 
within four hours after admission) 
in 17 cases of full thickness [third 
degree| burns.” 

Fox explains that survival and re- 
covery of severely burned patients 
after the administration of sodium 
lactate solution by mouth instead of 
the injection of plasma into a vein 
“proves that correction of the so- 
dium imbalance is of major impor- 


tance.” Its administration is sim- 
ple, it costs but a few cents, and 
hospital supplies of blood and 


plasma are thus conserved. 





INFLUENZAL MENINGITIS 
POTENTIALLY CONTAGIOUS 


A warning that influenzal menin- 
gitis is a potentially contagious dis- 
ease despite general beliefs to the 
contrary is contained in a recent 
report by A. J. Hertzog, Isabell 
Logan Cameron and A. E. Karl- 
strom, Minneapolis. They report 
the cases of two brothers fatally 
stricken with the disease. The 
older, aged 4 years, died within 
twenty-six hours after onset of the 
disease and the younger, aged 2 
years, became ill two days later 
and died within fifteen hours. 





HELP TO POLAND 


One hundred tons of U. S. Air 
Force flying suits are en route to 
Poland, where they will be worn by 
dock workers and drivers moving 
medical and food supplies inland, 
according to a _ report from the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration’s headquarters. 

Nearly half of the suits have seen 
service in the air war over Germany. 
“One of our most serious problems,’ 
stated Lieut. General Sir Humfrey 
Gale, chief of UNRRA’s European 
Operations, “is to move supplies 
rapidly from shipboard to the docks 
and from the docks to trucks and 
railway cars for rapid distribution to 
points where they are most desper- 
ately needed. These warm flying 
clothes will permit dock workers and 
drivers to work more efficiently in 
bitter weather, and so will help in 
delivering emergency goods with the 
greatest speed possible.’ 
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It’s a Big Evening... Have a Coke 














“Snacks at our house’’ always rings the bell. 


No matter what the hour—if there’s a bit 
of home cooking in the cupboard—and 
Coca-Cola in the icebox—the gang can look 
forward to a treat. Have a Coke is a perfect 
way to climax a happy occasion and say, 


This has certainly been a date to remember. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 























Coke =Coca-Cola 
4 “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 

M‘Coke” are the registered trade- 
> mi marks which distinguish the prod: 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Have YOU heard 
what they say about 


THEY SAY: “It’s a gentler cream deodor- 
ant... yet it gives lasting protection.” 
(Yodora is made on a face cream base. 
Spreads on as easily, too.) 








THEY SAY: “‘It’s Jovely . . . like a fine 
cosmetic.” (Yodora stays creamy and 
soft. Never gets dry and grainy. It’s 
delicately scented. No druggy odor!) 








THEY SAY: “It’s so soothing!” (Yodora 
contains no irritating metallic salts... 
it’s actually soothing to normal skin. 
Can beused immediately after shaving.) 





THEY SAY: “It won’t harm fabrics.” 
(Yodora has been pronounced chem- 
ically harmless to fabrics, by The Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau.) 
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White Potato Values 


(Continued from page 199) 


potatoes are peeled. There is also 
some evidence that vitamin B; is con- 
centrated near the skin. It was for 
this reason that cooks in Nazi Ger- 
many and dominated countries were 
heavily fined if they were caught 
peeling their potatoes before cook- 
ing them during World War ILI. 

A peeled, sliced white potato 
cooked in boling unsalted water loses 
33 per cent of its vitamin B,, 60 per 
cent of its vitamin C and 20 per cent 
of its iron. A small portion, about 
15 per cent, of vitamin B,; and vita- 
min C lost from the potato is dis- 
solved in the cooking water and may 
be salvaged in the cooking water. 
Unpeeled whole potatoes cooked in 
boiling salted water lose about 40 
per cent of vitamin C. 

Baking potatoes at 450 F. until 
completely cooked causes a 15 per 
cent destruction of vitamin B; and a 
50 per cent destruction of vitamin C. 
There would, of course, be no min- 
eral loss in baked potatoes. 

Mashing potatoes after they are 
cooked causes an additional 2 per 
cent loss of vitamin C. Cooked pota- 
toes held at 40 F. for 24 hours lose 
about 15 per cent of vitamin C. More 
vitamin C is conserved if the potatoes 
are reheated by frying in a small 
amount of fat than if they are re- 
heated in a creamed sauce. 

Mashed potatoes meet and tri- 
umphantly pass the fine texture test 
if they are mashed as soon as they 
are cooked and if a ricer is used to 
press out every tiny lump before add- 
ing the milk or cream, butter and 
seasoning. Baked potatoes appear 
at their best if the skin is cut a little 
and the steam pressed out. 

Stuffed baked potatoes serve two 
important purposes. They solve the 
housewife’s problem of the unex- 
pectedly delayed meal, for the mix- 
ture replaced in the jackets will 
await the tardy guest in better state 
than the plain baked potato. They 
also make for variety. A luncheon 
plate can be made truly memorable 
by a baked potato stuffed with a mix- 
ture of buttered and seasoned pulp 
and grated cheese, and topped with 
a tiny frankfurter or sausage. 

Boiled potatoes lend themselves to 
any number of variations. Served 
with green specks of parsley, or 
cubed and creamed, they add distinc- 
tion to a fish dinner. Cubed, sea- 
soned and mixed with sauteed 
onions, they form the makings for 
the popular hashed brown potatoes. 

For many persons, scalloped pota- 
toes are really the ultimate of per- 
fection. Thinly sliced, peeled, raw 
potatoes are laid in successive layers 
in a well-buttered casserole. Between 
the layers go generous dots of butter, 
a little sifted flour, salt and pepper. 
Fresh milk is poured in to cover the 
potatoes. The dish is baked in a 
slow oven (275 F.) until the potatoes 
are tender. 
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Tha LORS sire 


All Down the Line its 


Ask your friends with sparkling 
smiles what toothbrush they use. 


1s i, "abet als 









Dries? 
S|. Wivacle" 


It’s a two to one certainty they'll 
say, ‘‘Dr. West's Miracle-Tuft.”” 
For this brush, with its 30 million 


4 





customers, is outstandingly the 
quolity leader of the world at 50¢— 
the best buy for brighter teeth. 





it’s WaTERPROOFED 


Copr. 1945 by Weco Products Company 


Dr. West's ' 


Miracle- 
Tuft’s ‘“‘Ex- 
ton’’ brand 
bristling is 
etronger, 
longer laat- 
ing. It’s ex- 
clusive with 
Dr. West's. 
Cleans teeth 


better. 
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Camp Supports 


combine 
and 


the 
science of 


art 


corsetry in unique 
designs that help 


improve 
posture. 
grace, 


and energy 
results. 


frequent 


your 
More 
comfort 


are 


LOOK FOR THIS Camp Authorized Service symbol 


at good 


stores everywhere. Remember these sup- 


ports are never sold by door-to-door canvassers. 
Always priced to intrinsic value: $5 


S. H. CAMP and COMPANY, Jackson, 


to $12.50. 
Michigan 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Scientific Sup- 


ports 














Thumb sucking —nail biting 
can be discouraged 
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Thumb sucking and 
are unhealthfu 


dren. 


Don’t resort to 
and promises, use THUM. 


nail bitin 


habits of chil- 


bribes 
Di- 


rections on bottle. Remove from 
fingers with nail polish remover. 


TRADE MARK 


Easy to use. 
Apply like 
nail polish. 


Sold at all 
drug stores. 


THUM contains capsicum 
2.34% in a base of acetone nail 


polish and isopropyl. 














Packed when fully ripe 


DL Chillips 


PURE CITRUS JUICES 


Dr. Phillips’ orange, grapefruit 
and blended orange-grapefruit 
juices bring you vitamins A, B 
and C in delicious abundance. 
And, too, Dr. Phillips’ PURE 
CITRUS JUICES are 


enriched with dextrose 
{G2eF FOOD-ENERGY SUGAR 
DR. P. PHILLIPS CANNING CO.- ORLANDO, FLA. 














CHILDREN OF WAR 


New returned travelers from 
Czechoslovakia say that the plight of 
the children of that once highly 
industrialized country is pitiful. 

Their health is in jeopardy because 
of a series of “lacks”—lack of food, 
clothing and especially shoes. 

There are young children in Czech- 
Oslovakia today—children 10 to 12 
years of age—who are struggling to 
unlearn German, the only language 
they know, and relearn Czech, the 
language they have forgotten. The 
surviving Jewish children, children 
of professionals and of those sus- 
pected of political resistance, were 
taken from their homes and relatives, 
rounded up in children’s camps or 
handed over to German families to 
use as farm or household labor. 

Six year old children were often 
put to work that way and forced to 
speak only German. They were given 
German names, or only numbers 
branded on their little arms, and 
many of them hardly remember their 
own names or their mother tongue. 
The difficulties of tracing such chil- 
dren and reuniting them with the 
remains of their frantic families after 
sO many years can easily be under- 
stood; but that work goes on and 
with amazing success at times. The 
scenes of children back in the arms 
of mothers whom they haven’t seen 
for years, their struggles at express- 
ing their joy in Czech instead of 
German are pathetic at times. 

Children who are fortunate enough 
to be at home inside family groups, 
also demonstrate the meaning of long 
years of enemy occupation. They are 
quite different from American chil- 
dren; they laugh very little. Children 
barely in their teens are amazingly 
mature and serious minded. Their 
interest in political matters is so 
intense and vocal, they surprise their 
own fathers at times. Children do 
not care to talk too much about the 
occupation days, but it crops up inci- 
dental to other subjects in the course 
of conversation. They never speak of 
“the Germans” or “the Nazis’”—it is 
merely “they”; when “they” were 
here; when “they” left; when “they” 
did this or that. 

Most noticeable among children 
and young people is the desire for 
education and return to school, Dur- 
ing the occupation, the Germans had 
closed all universities and most of the 
high schools. But the school system 
is being reconstructed rapidly. 
Charles University is not only open, 
it is overcrowded, as are all the other 
colleges and high schools which have 
been reopened. There is a great lack 
of professors and teachers, as so 
many of the’ professionals were 
killed. 

Another noticeable lack in Czecho- 
slovakia is the lack of laughter— 
laughter that is so synonymous with 
healthy, happy people. 

In restaurants, shops, on the streets 
or in the homes, people may smile, 
but there is no hearty laughter. There 
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is hospitality, friendliness, but no joy 
in Czechoslovakia. There is practi- 
cally no one who has not lost a 
loved one in the war. 

The Czechs, lacking soap as they 
do, still manage to look clean and 
neat. But on close inspection, one 
finds that they look gray. Gray seems 
the over-all color in Prague, anyhow. 
Clothing has turned gray. Old black 
clothing and lighter colors have 
taken on that hue after years of wear 
and tear and lack of laundry facil- 
ities. Women do not have a decent 
pair of shoes and wear wooden soles 
with a canvas cover. This is par- 
ticularly ironic in Czechoslovakia, 
the country that used to be the shoe 
producing center for Europe. Faces 
are also gray—no cosmetics, or very 
poor cosmetics, and years of mal- 
nutrition do that to people’s faces. 
Tablecloths and sheets and towels, 
all the linens that remain, also look 
dingy and gray instead of white. 
Even the small amounts of food 
served in restaurants or hotels do 
not look, and actually are not, at 
all appetizing. The so-called “white 
roll,” the only delicacy served at 
breakfast, should really be called a 
“gray” roll, because it looks gray 
when cut open. 

Compared with prewar days, the 
city of Prague, according to the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, is dull and 
colorless. The shop windows have 
long since lost their glass and the 
streets are lined with shops _ the 
windows of which are boarded up 
with unpainted, gray-looking lumber. 
Meanwhile, the gray-clad people are 
mostly on foot. There are no bright, 
busy taxies at all, just a few auto- 
mobiles, mostly army and diplomatic 
vehicles. There is electric power for 
streetcars, but not a great many of 
them are running as yet, and those in 
use are terribly overcrowded. The 
trolley service stops at 11 p. m., 
which means social life must end 
abruptly at times. 





Healthy Gums 


(Continued from page 177) 


give proper instruction for their 
correction. 

In the event that fillings, inlays or 
other dental aids are giving irouble, 
the dentist can rectify them and save 
much future trouble. He will re- 
place lost teeth in order to prevent 
unequal biting _ stress. Irregular 
alinement of children’s teeth should 
be corrected. Advertised pyorrhea 
cures should be avoided. They are 
either misleading, harmful or both. 
Many are valueless. 

Above all, the dentist should be 
consulted. He alone can give essen- 
tial advice in the matter of the diet 
and mouth hygiene needed in a par- 
ticular case. So, for more and hap- 
pier years with healthy teeth and 
gums, take care of them. 





A Contrituting Factor 


To derive full benefit from anything we must 
anderstand how to use it to best advantage. How 
true this is of cosmetics, Cosmetics contribute to a 
woman’s beauty; they contribute to her sense of well- 





being and to her happiness. Even a naturally beauti- 
ful complexion is enhanced by the use of cosmetics; and a com- 
plexion that lacks natural beauty may be given the illusion of 
beauty through the medium of cosmetics. 

But, let’s be mindful of the fact that cosmetic needs vary 
with the individual. Dry skins need different types of cosmetic 
preparations than oily skins; the shade of rouge, powder, lip- 
Stick, etc., that creates a charming effect on one woman creates 
an effect that is anything but charming on another. 

And so, we contend, if cosmetics are to contribute to the 
loveliness and charm of your appearance they must be suited to 
your requirements, both from a standpoint, of whether, viewed 
cosmetically, your skin is normal, dry or oily, and with regard 
to your coloring. 

Luzier’s service is made available to you by Cosmetic Con- 
sultants who assist you with the selection of suitable types and 
shades of Luzier beauty aids and suggest how to apply them to 
utilize all of your potential loveliness. 


Luzier’s, Ine., Makers of Fine Cosmetics & Perfumes 
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Modern Medical Terms 


(Continued from page 189) 


increase in the percentage of persons 
in the older age groups. With this 
change has come an increased inter- 
est in the diseases of the aged. 
Geriatrics is derived from the Greek 
word, geras, meaning old age, and 
again the Greek word meaning to 
treat. This means for the aged 
group what pediatrics connotes for 
children. A _ geriatrician then is a 
specialist in diseases of the aged. 

The Greek word for woman is 
gyne, hence gynecology, a discourse 
on diseases of women. 

The German physicist W. C. Roent- 
gen, in 1895, first described the 
physical phenomenon now known as 
x-rays, or roentgen rays. A treatise 
on x-rays is therefore known as 
roentgenology and a physician who 
specializes in that branch of medicine 
is a roentgenologist. 

The common origin of the names 
of two different diseases first thought 
to be the same but later found to be 
entirely separate conditions some- 
times causes confusion to the public. 
The Greek word typhus means 
stupor, also fog or mist. The disease 
now known as typhoid fever was so 
called because of the stuporous, delir- 
ious, or mentally misty condition of 
the patients affected. 

The European form of typhus fever 
has a high death rate and is spread 
by body lice. The milder American 
form is transmitted by fleas or other 
blood sucking insects, and the death 
rate is negligible. Typhoid fever, 
spread chiefly by food, water and 
“carriers,” is caused by the typhoid 
bacillus, which was discovered in 
1880. Typhoid fever was not dif- 
ferentiated from typhus fever until 
1829 or later. 

Jenner, the English country doctor, 
who in 1798 first publicly described 
vaccination for smallpox, had noted 
the fact that milk maids who had 
been inoculated with cowpox were 
not susceptible to smallpox. Small- 
pox vaccine is still obtained by the 
inoculation of healthy calves. The 
Latin word for cow is vacca, while 
vaccinus means pertaining to the 
cow. From these we derive our 
words vaccination and vaccine. 

The Latin word for whey is serum. 
To scientists “serum” means the clear 
portion of animal liquid separated 
after curdling or clotting from its 
more solid elements, as, for example, 
blood serum, the liquid part of blood. 
A serum used in the prevention or 
treatment of disease is prepared from 
animal blood, as dipk:heria serum 
from the blood of horses. 

We hear much now of vitamins, 
which are so essential to our well- 
being. A whole alphabet of them is 
being rapidly identified by persistent 
scientific investigators. The term 
“vitamin” was first used by Casimir 
Funk of Poland, Berlin, London and 
New York while conducting studies 
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in nutrition. “Vita” is the Latin word 
for life while amine was added by 
Funk in the belief that a chemical 
substance known as an amine was 
present. Later the e was dropped 
and the spelling was changed to vita- 
min to avoid the erroneous implica- 
tion that an amine (chemical 
substance) was always present. 

Anatomic names are intriguing. 
When the ancients wished to attach 
a name to an organ or structure of 
the body, they found some familiar 
object which it resembled in form 
or outline and named it for this ob- 
ject. Many terms are used daily but 
we are seldom aware of their origin 
and meaning. 

When the ancients looked at the 
first bone in the spinal column with 
the head resting on its shoulders, 
they thought of the mythological 
being who carried the world on his 
back, and so the first bone in the 
spinal column was named the atlas. 
When they looked at the other ex- 
tremity of the spinal column they 
were reminded of the beak of the 
cuckoo, and so that portion of the 
anatomy was named the coccyx. An- 
other bird was suggested when the 
tip of the shoulder blade was named, 
and it was designated coracoid, 
which means literally “like a crow’s 
beak.” 

The bone projecting out behind the 
ear reminded them of the breast and 
it received the name mastoid from 
the Greek words mastos, breast, and 
eidos, form. Mastoiditis, or inflam- 
mation of the mastoid, is common, 
and the mastoid operation is well 
known to the average person. The 
word “mastoiditis” is formed like 
“mastitis,” which means inflamma- 
tion of the breast. 

One bone proved such an enigma, 
so far as helpful similarity was con- 
cerned, that the ancient anatomical 
nominators had to call it the “no 
name” bone. When they looked at 
the pelvic bone, they were puzzled; 
nothing they could recall had any 
resemblance to it. And so they desig- 
nated it the innominate bone, or the 
“bone with no name.” 

The gullett, or esophagus as it is 
called by physicians, through which 
the food passes into the stomach, 
means “a carrier of foods.” 
“Stomach” is from the Latin stoma, 
and means “a little mouth.” Why 
little? Perhaps in the sense of sec- 
ondary. 

The part of the small intestine 
immediately adjoining the stomach 
is called the duodenum. This is the 
Latin word for twelve. It does not 
ean, as commonly thought, twelve 
inches, but twelve finger breadths, 
which makes the duodenum eight to 
ten inches in length. Ulcers of the 
duodenum sometimes occur. One 
writer has stated that the first four 
measures of the duodenum are the 
field of the surgeon, the middle four 
the domain of the physician, and the 
last four belong to the patient. 

The smallest finger of the hand 
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we call simply the little finger, but 
the French call it auriculaire because 
of the custom of using it to poke the 
ear. In English we call the first finger 
thumb because it is thick, the French 
call it pouce, which also means an 
inch, This second meaning came from 
the common practice of using the 
first joint of the thumb as a measur- 
ing unit. 

Of interesting origin is the word 
“muscle.” The motion of a muscle 
under the skin has the appearance of 
a mouse creeping. Hence the word 
is from the Latin musculus, a little 
mouse. The Latin word gena means 
chin, the English word genial is from 
the same source. Our geniality is dis- 
played by our chin. The longest 
muscle of the body is the sartorius 
from sartor, a tailor, who in assum- 
ing his characteristic pose does so by 
using the sartorius muscle. This 
muscle runs from the groin to the 
inner side of the knee. The bottom 
of the foot is known as the sole be- 
cause it is placed on the ground, 
called soleum in Latin. 

Many similar medical terms, as 
well as names used in other sciences, 
have been handed down to us from 
ancient times and are not of modern 
origin created by the profession with 
intent at mystification. Modern scien- 
tific nomenclature also continues to 
make use of descriptive word roots 
from the Greek and Latin, as terms 
so constructed are more universally 
understood by men of science. 
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GOITER PREVENTION 
In Children 


Prevention of goiter in adolescent 
children by the use of iodized salt 
was stressed by Dr. O. P. Kimball 
of Cleveland recently. 

Writing in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association Dr. 
Kimball pointed out that in a Michi- 
gan survey of over 500,000 children 
“not a child was found who showed 
the slightest ill effect from the use of 
iodized salt.” 

Dr. Kimball stated that frequent 
health campaigns are needed to keep 
the public conscious of the need to 
prevent goiter by the use of iodized 
salt and pointed out that the con- 
sumption of iodized salt has gradually 
decreased during the past four or 
five years. 

“The entire country should be 
given a natural salt containing 0.01 
per cent potassium iodide or its 
equivalent. The term iodized should 
be eliminated at once and emphasis 
be placed on the use of a whole or 
natural salt to prevent food de- 
ficiencies. The need is for only one 
kind of salt and this should be 
standardized so that it contains the 
important food elements which are 
found in natural unrefined salt. The 
‘prevention of endemic (local) goiter’ 
will then be as nearly complete as 
any public health measure can ever 
be,” Dr. Kimball explained. 
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QUESTIONS AND 





ANSWERS 


About Gray Hair 


To the Editor:—For some time my 
hair has been getting gray. My 
problem is how to prevent it from 
getting any grayer. It is light 
brown, and signs of gray are ap- 
pearing rapidly. I am 27. Gray 
hair runs in my family on both 
sides. Is it true that this is in- 
herited and nature must take its 
course, or is there some sort of 
vitamin I can take to restore the 
coloring matter? New York. 








Answer:—If gray hair runs in your 
family on both sides, you had best 
reconcile yourself to development of 
this condition in your own hair. No 
method has been found to correct the 
failure of the body to deposit suf- 
ficient amounts of pigment in the 
hair. There are no vitamins which 
will restore this coloring matter. 

Sometimes stimulation of the hair 
follicles serves to delay their general 
deterioration somewhat. It is sug- 
gested that you use this in the form 
of daily vigorous brushing, with a 
thorough scalp cleansing once a 
week. As we have said, medications, 
either internally or locally have not 
been proved of value. 


Has Weak Heart 


To the Editor:—Please give me exer- 
cises for weak heart muscles. 
Illinois. 


Answer:—It would be extremely 
unwise, and possibly dangerous, to 
suggest any exercise for an individual 
with weak heart muscle. Reasons for 
this are that we do not know the 
cause of the weakness or how exten- 
sive it is. 

If you are considering special 
exercises, it is recommended that 
you consult your physician. He will 
be able to advise you after he has 
examined you and determined the 
exact condition of your heart. 


Asks About lodine 


To the Editor:—For some time I 
have been reading a_ medical 
column in the daily paper, and it 
often mentions the “iodine ration” 
and states that it is necessary daily 
for good health. I have a rundown 
condition, and wonder whether 
you think I should take iodine. Will 
it prevent baldness or graying of 
the hair? Missouri. 


Answer:—lIodine has a _ definite 
place in body metabolism, and in 
areas which are far removed from 
the sea it may not be provided 
sufficiently in the average diet. Be- 
Cause of this fact iodized salt has 
been placed on the market. However, 
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iodine cannot be considered a “cure- 
all.” It is doubtful that its use by 
the average person will have any 
effect in the prevention of baldness 
or graying of the hair. It might be 
indicated for one who is run down, 
but this could be determined only 
after a thorough physical examina- 
tion. You should consult your phy- 
sician. He will be able to tell you 
whether you need iodine, and also 
the best form in which to take it. 


Diabetes 


To the Editor:—I am 23 years of age 
and have a slight case of diabetes 
which is under perfect control. 
However, whenever I have a slight 
insulin reaction, I always am 
aware of it first because my sense 
of smell increases tremendously. 
I can smell food cooking for 
blocks, people, articles in stores, 
and many other things I don’t ordi- 
narily notice. I have always won- 
dered what the reason for this is. 


Ohio. 


Answer.—A change in the sense of 
smell in the early stages of an insulin 
reaction is theoretically possible but 
is certainly of great rarity. This 
question was brought up in the pres- 
ence of a group of doctors who un- 
doubtedly had treated forty or fifty 
thousand diabetics and thus had had 
an opportunity to observe many 
cases with an insulin reaction. Not 
one of those present remembered 
having heard of or encountered such 
a symptom as a result of low blood 
sugar due to insulin. 


Varicose Veins 

To the Editor:—I have varicose veins 
in both feet, and my age is 32. I 
would like to know whether treat- 
ment can be ignored, without harm 
resulting in later years? Wearing 
elastic bandage seems to give re- 
lief. Do you advise an occupation 
that does not require standing on 
the feet? Michigan. 


Answer.—When any abnormality 
of the body exists, treatment cannot 
be ignored without the original con- 
dition becoming aggravated in later 
years. Varicose veins of the feet cer- 
tainly fall within the limits of this 
statement. You are following a sensi- 
ble procedure in wearing an elastic 
type of bandage, but as you grow 
older this may not be sufficient. You 
should consult your physician re- 
garding the veins and the possible 
need for more extensive treatment. 

In general, it can be said that an 
occupation that does not require long 
hours of standing would be best for 
you. This will not be the entire 
solution, of course, because even 
though you may be sitting down your 
feet will still be lower and blood will 
tend to “back up” in these areas, 
especially if weakness of the walls of 
the veins is already present. 
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New Cream 

Deodorant 
Safely helps 

Stop Perspiration 


ie 





1. Does not irritate skin. Does not rot 
dresses and men’s shirts. 


2. Prevents under-arm odor. Helps 
stop perspiration safely. 


3. A pure, white, antiseptic, stainless 
vanishing cream. 


4. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 


S. Arrid has been awarded the Ap- 
proval Seal of the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering — harmless to 
fabric. Use Arrid regularly. 


39¢ plus tax (Also 59c jars) 


AT ANY STORE WHICH SELLS TOILET GOODS 


MORE MEN AND WOMEN USE ARRID 
THAN ANY OTHER DEODORANT 


HAVING A BABY 7? 


Start right with this improved, easy-to-clean, Hy- 
gia nursing unit. Fewer parts—just nipple, bottle, 
and cap. Prepare full day's formula at one time. 
Only necessary to remove cap when feeding. Cap 
keeps nipples germ-free. 
Handy for out-of-home 
feeding. Useful as con- 
tainer for baby’s other 
foods. Famous breast- 
shaped nipple has pat- 
ented airvent to reduce 
“windsucking.” Sold at 
your druggist’s com- 
plete as illustrated or 
parts separately. 
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Veneral Disease Tests 


(Continued from page 187) 


covered blood-testing machine 
chugged and rumbled as it slowly 
moved onto the Jefferson County 
stage. As the 271,755 people streamed 
through the 370 stations in the forty- 
two day period, forty-five teams, 
each made up of a nurse and five 
clerks, worked long and hard as an 
integrated unit. Confusion was in- 
evitable. The first day, stations be- 
came overcrowded and flying teams 
had to be dispatched hither and yon. 
Many crews became lost in the maze 
«of country roads. The nurse of a 
wandering team asked a small boy 
for directions. “Miss, go like you’re 
going only turn around and go the 
other way,” he told her. 

Training had to be given before 
infected persons could be visited in 
any great numbers, and so utter con- 
fusion reigned for days. In a smaller 
community the mistakes committed 
would have been ruinous, but the 
size of the population surveyed kept 
the errors so diluted that enough time 
was gained to bring order out of 
chaos. With 3 per cent of the white 
and 30 per cent of the colored people 
infected with syphilis, the follow-up 
workers, the telephoners, and the 
letterwriters had to contact 41,072 
people at least once and in most in- 
stances two or more times. 

In this program more than one 
fifth of those found infected had early 
syphilis and the majority of them 
were brought under treatment. 
(Syphilis infection of less than four 
years is classified as early, and if 
the patient has had the infection 
longer than four years it is called 
late.) Early syphilis is communicable 
and endangers the public health, late 
syphilis is not communicable and is 
a problem for the individual only. 

Eighteen for both sexes and both 
races was the critical age for early 
symptomatic syphilis. More cases 
were found in this age group than 
any in other. In white females the 
peak incidence for early sympto- 
matic and asymptomatic infections 
was reached at 21 but for Negro 
females it was 23. In the males, be- 
cause members of the armed forces 
were excluded by the law, there were 
several high points. In white males, 
ages 17, 29 and 34 showed high rates 
of infection, while in Negro men the 
rates were highest at 17 and 25. 

The survey uncovered 4,781 cases 
of early syphilis. During the past 
three years, for the months of May 
and June, an average of 383 early 
cases was reported in the county. As 
a result of mass blood testing, twelve 
times as many early infections were 
found as normally would have been 
reported in two months. Credit for 
the success of this world premiere 
enterprise should be given to all the 
participants who by their team-work 
made success possible. 








the most 
surprising thing... 


about Tampax 


TAMPAX holds many surprises for 
the woman accustomed to all the 
external rigging of belts, pins and 
pads during “those certain days” 
every month. Probably the most 
impressive discovery is the fact that 
you need not give up your daily 
shower if you use Tampax. For 
Tampax is worn internally and can- 
not interfere with your regular 
bath in either shower or tub. 

But Tampax brings other bene- 
fits too. For instance, no external 
odorcan formandthereis nochafing. 
When you wear tight-fitting slacks 
or a dress of sheer material, you’ 
can be absolutely sure no ridge- 
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lines or edge-lines can show 
through, because with internal 
Tampax, edges and ridges do not 
exist! Millions of women 


switched over to Tampax in recent 


have 


years and are now enjoying new 
freedom from this embarrassment. 

Invented by a doctor, Tampax is 
made of pure surgical cotton com- 
pressed in dainty insertion- 
applicators. No pins, belts, external 
pads. Easy disposal. At drug and 
notion counters. (Whole 
month’s supply goes in 
your purse.) Tampax In- 
corporated, Palmer, Mass- 
achusetts. 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO O00R 






3 absorbencies (Regular, Super, Junior) 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 


Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package 
of Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to 
cover cost of mailing. Size is checked below. 


( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 


Name 





Address 
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Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 

like the finely-ground 
ball-bearings in a high- 
speed machine, are preci- 
sion-engineered through- 
out. With precision 
comes the ruggedness and 
careful design to operate 
a modern compact hear- 
ing aid at peak efficiency. 
Years of Research 

in the vast Raytheon lab- 


oratories make possible 
these precision-engi- 
neered Raytheon “flat” 
high-fidelity hearing aid 
tubes. 


Constant Inspection 

46 times for each tube, 
guarantees the kind of de- 
pendability the hearing 
aid manufacturer and 
wearer must have. 


Broad Experience 

in the manufacture of all 
types of tubes qualifies 
Raytheon particularly 
well to give the hearing 
aid world this new “flat” 
high-fidelity hearing aid 
tube — designed to make 
possible more compact, 
wearable hearing aids — 
better, clearer hearing. 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWTON, MASS 


Excellence tn Elechontes 
HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
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Safe and Healthy Living 


By J. Mace Andress, Ph.D., IL H. Gold- 
berger, M.D., Marguerite P. Dolch and Grace 
T. Hallock. Boston: Cloth. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1945. (This is a_ series of eight 
volumes: “Spick and Span,” Pp. 152. Price, 
84 cents; “The Health Parade,’ Pp. 184. 
Price, 88 cents; “Growing Big and Strong,” 
Pp. 252 Price, 92 cents; “Safety Every 
Day,’ Pp. 258. Price, 92 cents; “Doing Your 
Best For Health,” Pp. 298. Price, 96 cents; 
“Building Good Health,’ Pp. 298. Price, 
$1.00; “Helping the Body in Its Work,” 
Pp. 312. Price, $1.04; and “The Healthy 
Home and Community,” Pp. 339. Price, 
$1.08. 

This is a graded series whose au- 
thors are well known in the textbook 
field. They begin with the simple 
conceptions of cleanliness and rou- 
tines of healthful living, understand- 
able and interesting to the first 
grader, and proceed with more ad- 
vanced conceptions, but still in the 
health habit field, in Book Two. 
Book Three introduces the concep- 
tion of growth with emphasis on 
foods, teeth, posture, germs, play and 
safety. Book Four is definitely a 
safety book but continues to bring 
in the nutritional angle; safety first 
for the teeth, protecting the eyes, the 
ears, the skin and guarding against 
accidents are all included. In Book 
Five we meet the challenge of doing 
our best for health and work toward 
“What We Want to Be.” This book 
gives further information about food, 
eyes, ears, clothing, shoes and other 
factors in doing our best for health. 
Book Six returns to the business of 
growing, with information much 
more advanced than that previously 
presented. Book Seven gets down 
to the body and its functions and 
how to use them most effectively. 
Book Eight emphasizes the idea pre- 
viously introduced of community 
health, regard for the other fellow 
and preventive medicine. The series 
as a whole is attractively made, with 
liberal use of illustrative photo- 
graphs, color plates, drawings, dia- 
grams, charts and tables. It should 
be a most effective tool in the hands 
of qualified teachers. 

W. W. Baver, M.D. 


How Shall I Tell My Child? 


By Belle S. Mooney, M.D. Cloth. Price, 
$1.98. New York: Cadillac Publishing Co., 
1945. 

Incredible as it may seem, parents 
still require books of the “how to 
tell” type to help them impart to 
their young hopefuls’ information 
about where babies come from and 
why. This book is a good one of its 


kind. In the early chapters it places 
too much emphasis on nudity in the 
home as a sine qua non for success- 
ful sex instruction, all the time insist- 
ing that nudity has nothing to do 
with sex. In later pages, however, 
it repairs this overemphasis by 
stating what is of course the fact, 
that nudity for those accustomed to 
it.is one thing, but for those who 
suddenly decide to practice it for the 
sake of their children’s education in 
the facts of life, it is something else 
entirely. The book should not be 
discarded because of this one feature 
in which the best judgment has not 
been used. It is, aside from this 
unfortunate opening impression, a 
sensible book, full of valuable sug- 
gestions to those shrinking parents 
whose candid offspring have got 
them down. When Junior and June 
begin asking questions, the answers 
are pretty likely to be found here, 
and they are good answers. 
W. W. B. 


The Woman Asks the Doctor 

By Emil Novak, M.D. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1945. 

This second edition of a book first 
published in 1935 should be wel- 
comed. It is compact, clear, concise 
and sufficiently comprehensive for 
its purpose. It is free from refer- 
ences to original sources, which 
serve mainly to confuse the lay 
reader. The material presented is 
limited and selective; the judgment 
of the author in selecting what to 
present and what to omit is good. 
He begins with a discussion of what 
“femaleness” means and how it 
comes about through the distribution 
of chromosomes in the fertilized 
ovum. Next he sheds light on super- 
stition and folk lore of menstruation, 
with tolerance and good humor. His 
third chapter deals with the repro- 
ductive apparatus of woman. He ex- 
plains menstruation clearly in five 
and one-half pages, but it takes 
eighteen to clarify the more com- 
plex subject of glands. A chapter 
each is devoted to the beginning, the 
progress and the end of woman’s 
menstrual life, and accompanying 
changes, and one to the hygiene of 
menstruation. Chapter ten deals 
with woman as an “egg-producer” 
and includes advice about the so- 
called “safe” period. W. W. B. 
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ACCIDENTS OF 1945 


Accidents of all types killed ap- 
proximately 96,000 persons in the 
United States in 1945, statisticians of 
the New York Metropolitan Life 
Insurance have estimated. This total, 
which included 1,000 more deaths 
than in 1944, was due to an increase 
in motor vehicle fatalities that oc- 
curred after V-J Day when gasoline 
rationing was lifted. 

“The 1945 motor vehicle toll,” the 
statisticians estimated, “was in the 
neighborhood of 29,000 persons, 
which was 5,000 persons in excess 
of the number in 1944, This was 
below the 40,000 motor vehicle deaths 
reported in 1941. However, unless 
present safety programs are intensi- 
fied, it is almost certain that the 
deplorably high figures of prewar 
wars will be back,” the company’s 
representatives pointed out. 

Deaths in 1945 from accidents 
around the home were estimated at 
several hundred above the total of 
32,000 deaths that were recorded in 
1944. Occupational fatalities, they 
explained, were kept at prewar levels 
throughout the war period. 

“Catastrophes—accidents in which 
five or more persons were killed— 
were less frequent and took fewer 
lives in 1945 than in the preceding 
year. Up to the last week of 1945 
there were about 1,600 deaths in such 
accidents, or less than half the num- 
ber of 1944. Nevertheless, the toll 
in 1945, as in previous war years, 
was above that for the years prior 
to the entry of the United States into 
the conflict. 

“Including the last week of Decem- 
ber, there was only one accident in 
1945 in which more than 50 persons 
were killed, compared to the eight 
similar accidents of 1944. The great- 
est loss of life in any one catastrophe 
in 1945 was due to the tornado that 
swept through parts of Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Arkansas during April.” 





POSTURE FACTS 


It is a known fact that health 
affects posture and posture affects 
health. When the organs of the body 
are in proper position, there is room 
for necessary movement which re- 
sults in improved digestion, respira- 
lion, circulation and elimination and 
a feeling of general well-being. 

Posture defects may be caused by 
(liseases such as rickets, infantile 
paralysis, tuberculosis, arthritis, 
syphilis and osteomyelitis. But de- 
fects such as poor vision, impaired 
hearing, congenital deformities and 
weakened arches can also be the 
causes of poor posture. 

Poorly adjusted clothing, including 
light shoulder straps, short stockings, 
narrow, short or extremely high 
heeled shoes, are other causes. Lack 
of self confidence, discouragement 
and worry may cause poor posture 
as may also being either overweight 
or underweight. The prolonged use 
of one set of muscles, as children 


carrying school books or a man 
carrying a brief case on the same 
side day after day, are additional 
causes. 

People possessing good posture, be- 
cause of increased vigor and efli- 
ciency which result from good 
health, are likely to lose less time 
from work and to have less medical 
expense than the person with poor 
posture. The person with good pos- 
ture who is alert and confident is 
more socially acceptable than an un- 
gainly, awkward graceless person. 
Which group are you in—how do 
you stand in the eyes of your friends? 





SEASICKNESS CURE 


Scopolamine, taken in small doses, 
will prevent seasickness in about two 
thirds of the cases, Dr. G. R. Wendt, 
chairman of the department of 
psychology at the University of 
Rochester, has announced. 

Tests, which were conducted with 
service men, have shown that a per- 
son’s efficiency remains normal. 





PARENTS EVADING DUTIES 


“Millions of adults are evading 
their responsibilities toward youth.” 
This statement was made recently by 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Director Hoover explained his 
criticism of parents by stating that 
far too many of them seem perfectly 
satisfied if their children manage to 
keep out of the toils of the law. They 
fail to give the child motives, through 
character training, which will turn 
his interests to worthwhile activities 
and defeat the influence that the 
forces of crime might assert. 

“Eventually he may succumb,” de- 
clared the chief of the G-men, “if 
he has nothing stronger to motivate 
him than the casual wish of his 
parents to keep out of trouble.” 

In an effort to combat the rising 
tide of juvenile delinquency, the 
Allied Youth, Inec., organization of 
Washington, D. C., is enlisting the aid 
of parents, teachers, scientists and 
church leaders in sponsoring definite 
recreational programs for young 
people. 

The organization is providing 
wholesome, youth-endorsed programs 
that are proving helpful in various 
communities in preventing crime, 
according to Mr. Hoover. 


” 





ULCERS IN TWIN BROTHERS 


Reporting a case of identical twin 
brothers who developed identically 
complicated duodenal ulcers at the 
same period of life, Gordon Mc- 
Hardy and Donovan C. Browne, 
New Orleans, declare that these 2 
cases would seem to confirm the 
theory of constitutional predisposi- 
tion. They believe their report is 
the first one of a duodenal ulcer 
occurring in one or both of identi- 
cal twins. 
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ina M. Richter, M.D., Dir., Santa Barbara, Calit 
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SPEECH DEFECTS = connecreo 


Acute spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice in adults 
can be corrected and fear of speaking In public re 
moved. Also speech developed in backward childrer 
Endowed residential institute. International repr 
VETERANS TRAINED AS SPECIALISTS UNDER 
G.i. BILL. Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Ha! 
Box H. Bristol, Rhode Island. 














liome and school for 
Beverly Farm, Ine. iervous “ana “backward 
hildren and aduits Successful social and educatior 
adjustments. Occupational therapy Dept for birth 
injury cases. Healthfully situated on 220-acre tract 
br. from St. Louis. 7 well-equipped bulldings, gyn 
nasium 48th year Catalog Groves Blake Smit! 
VD... Supt Box H Godfrey, Il 





« TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL © 


Home school tor nervous, backward children. ““Beat in the 
West.’ Beautiful building Spacious grounds. Experien 
eachers. Individual supervision, Resident phy an. Kor 
nent limited. Endorsed by physicians, educators. Booklet 
Kk. Haydn Trowbridge,M.D., 1810 Bryant Bidg., Kansas City.M 





THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 

For the exceptional child, special training In 
icademics, speech, music, individual social ad- 
justment, occupational and physical’ therapy 
programs. Separate buildings for boys and girls. 
Catalog. 80 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Il. 





By Dr. Ernest R. Groves 
Gladys H. Groves 
Catherine Groves 
Introduction by Robert Ross, M.D. 
ILLUSTRATED 8% Robert r, 
Dickinson, M.D. 
Crammed solid with plain, detailed and 
definite facts about married sex life, with 
iHustrations and full explanations. 
as a preparation for later mar 
riage the y should have the best and that’s 
what this is.’-—HYGEIA. 
‘Scientific and yet easily readable. . 
a volume that can be widely recommen: led 
in its field.”— JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA 
TION. 
“This new work ranks easily as the best 
for the married and about-to-be-married 
because tt 1s thorough, completely scien 
tific yet easy to read, and the best in 
formation now available on normal sex 
relations.” — AMERICAN MERCURY 


12 BIG CHAPTERS 
. The Importance of 7. The Sex Kole of 
Sex the Wife 
Experiences That 8. Common Marital 
Influence Sez Problems 
Courtship Sex Hygiene 
The Anatomy and 10. Birth Control 
Physiology of Sez Pregnancy and 
5. Starting Marriage Childbirth 
. The Sex Role of 12. The Larger Mean 
the Husband ing of Sex 
Large Book—319 pages—PRICE $3.00 
(postage free) 


5-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If over 21, order book at once 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 549-C 
251 W. 19th St., N.Y. 11 
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VL OLLL LLL 


the 
Headlines 


| gptrisce ata story writers to the 
contrary, cyanide is not always 
a natural enemy of mankind. Instead, 
food processors use it regularly in 
fumigation and serve this fumigated 
food to the public, who consume it 
with no serious effects. Used in its 
gaseous form, as explained in Food 


Materials and Equipment, hydro- 
cyanic acid is extremely penetrating 
but does not combine chemically 


with foodstuffs and therefore is not 
fixed in them permanently. Its pene- 
trating quality enables it to kill 
deeply buried insects and their eggs. 
Food which has been fumigated with 
the gas is allowed an aeration period 
of about twenty-four hours, after 
which time little or no cyanide can 
be detected. The desorption period 
is slowed down when the gas is used 
on foods carrying a high water or 
oil content, and in these cases the 
aeration period must be longer. 


LTHOUGH the studies are by no means 
completed, recent research at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene has revealed some of the physiologic 
and psychologic effects of starvation. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Ancel Keys, director of 
the laboratory, a number of volunteers from 
Civilian Public Service are undergoing con- 
trolled starvation and nutritional rehabilitation. 
Their reactions to a famine diet are studied 
by the laboratory workers, whose observations 
so far have agreed with those of field workers. 
Starving people become preoccupied with 
thoughts and dreams of food almost to the 
exclusion of everything else, Dr. Keys said in 
Nutrition News. Their dreams are concerned 
with large quantities of food, rather than with 
the quality or variety, and the hunger sensa- 
tion never diminishes. Eyesight, hearing and 
basic intelligence are little affected. Coordina- 
tion and endurance are affected more rapidly 
than the strength needed for a single physical 
exertion. The blood volume changes little, but 
anemia is progressive. The relative proportion 
of fluid in the body rises steadily, and the 
victim becomes apathetic, depressed and 
irritable. To a certain extent, the body pro- 
tects itself by allowing the temperature, basal 
metabolism and heart rate to decline to 
extraordinarily low levels. To correct these 
changes, the dietary intake for rehabilitation 
must be large. Dr. Keys says it is nonsense to 
talk of rehabilitation with relief feeding of 





2,000 calories a day. Perhaps we should bear 
this in mind when we talk of UNRRA food 
shipments to Europe, where large sections of 
the population have had to live for years under 
conditions which we in the United States study 


in the laboratory. 
. . . 


HE unsung hero of medicine is, 

without doubt, the patient — the 
person who submits to the first 
operation, who takes the first inocula- 
tion, who exhibits the first good clini- 
cal example of a rare disease. Writing 
in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine (of London), D. 
Guthrie pays tribute to these people 
who have, sometimes unknowingly, 
contributed to the advance of medi- 
cal science. Not many people know 
of Alexis St. Martin, through whose 
wounded abdomen Beaumont studied 
the gastric juices. More have heard 
of Mrs. Jane Todd Crawford, on 
whom Dr. Ephraim McDowell per- 
formed the first operation for the 
removal of ovarian tumors. The name 
of Dr. Joe Gilchrist, the first patient 
to be treated with insulin, is un- 
familiar to most of us. 

In 1796 an 8 year old boy named 
James Phipps was the first person 
to be inoculated with cowpox by 
Jenner. Joseph Meister, an Alsatian 
boy who had been attacked by a 
mad dog, helped Pasteur in his fight 
against rabies. Then there are the 
martyrs to science. Lazear, Adrian 
Stokes and Noguchi, all doctors, died 
of yellow fever while making studies 
of the disease. Ricketts (whose name 
was given to the rickettsias) died a 
victim of typhus, which he was in- 
vestigating, and Dutton’s work on 
trypanosomiasis caused his death. 
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HYGEIA 
+ may be that an ancient curse of preg- 

nancy has been conquered. A recent issue 
of a Costa Rican medical journal carries the 
report of a doctor who was able to control 
severe vomiting of pregnancy in 59 out of 60 
women. Believing that the vomiting was caused 
partially by an insufficient supply of vitamin 
B,, the doctor treated his patients with daily 
injections of vitamin B,; in a dextrose solution. 
In most cases, the vomiting was controlled 
after the second injection. 


Ss @f 
N addition to the “Hiya, doc,” 
liberally bestowed on all and 


sundry, there are innumerable kinds 
of doctor’s degrees available. Accord- 


ing to a recent editorial in the 
Journal of, the American Medical 
Association, at least ten different 


doctorates are awarded in the field of 
ili health alone. You may consult a 
doctor of naprapathy (treatment of 
ligaments and connective tissue), 
who received his degree after ninety 
days training in a school which has 
no prerequisities; a doctor of chiro- 
practic, who was awarded his title 
after from one to four years, depend- 
ing on the school (the entrance re- 
quirement is usually an elementary 
school diploma); a doctor of surgical 
chiropody, who studied from eighteen 
months to three years in a school the 
entrance requirements of which are 
similar to those of the chiropractic 
college; a doctor of optometry, whose 
training included three to four years 
study after high school; a doctor of 
osteopathy, who became a _ doctor 
after four years training, with a mini- 
mum of one year of college work as 
a prerequisite. 

All these are available in addition 
to the doctor of medicine, the doctor 
of veterinary medicine, the doctor of 
dental medicine and the doctor of 
dental surgery, all of whom have had 
to meet well standardized require- 
ments. We won’t even go into the 
subject of Ph.D.’s, LL.D.’s, D.D.’s, 
J.D.’s, D.Se.’s, ad infinitum. 

A serious crisis in the etiquette of 
address arises from this confusion. 
On some brisk morning when we en- 
counter successively an osteopath, a 
chiropodist, a dentist, an optometrist 
and a veterinarian, our problem, Mrs. 
Post, will be this: To whom should 
we say, tipping our hats politely, 
“Good morning, doctor,” and whom 
should we snub with a mere, “Hello, 
Mr. Blank’? 

—KATHLEEN SIMMONS 
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